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‘Pennsylvania Started It”’ 


factory is in Philadelphia. She 
virtually holds a monopoly on 
tapestries. 

But Philly is not the whole of 


Pennsylvania is a great textile 
State. She started it. The first 
knitting mill in this country was 
established in Germantown in 
1825. To-day, there are, approxi- 
mately, 200 establishments in the 
State making hosiery, Philadel- 
phia alone producing enough hose 
and half-hose to give two pairs to 
every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 

Carpets were first made in this 
country in 1775, in Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania leads in the number 
of yards of carpets and rugs made 
in the United States annually. 
Kensington—Philadelphia’s great 
textile section—produces every 
year 40,000,000 yards of carpets 
and rugs—almost enough to put a 
belt around the earth. 

The first paper mill in the 
United States was established in 
Germantown in 1690 — Pennsyl- 
vania started it. 

In lace curtains Pennsylvania is 
a leader. ‘Philadelphia operates 
the largest lace factory in the 
world. The world’s largest hat 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on pages 106 and 107) 


Pennsylvania. There is  Pitts- 
burgh and the rest of the State. 
Pennsylvania has ten cities with 
over 50,000 population, and fifty- 
three cities and boroughs of over 
10,000, each a beehive of buzzing 
industry. 

The first effort to introduce the 
silk industry into the Western 
Hemisphere was attempted in 
Mexico in 1522. This died early. 

In 1619 the settlers of Virginia 
obtained some success in silk cul- 
ture. 

The Revolutionary War found 
Ben Franklin and others nursing 
a silk filature into healthy life in 
Philadelphia. 

To-day Pennsylvania handles 
one-third of all the silk that comes 
into the United States. 

And according to census re- 
ports: “If allowance were made 
for the value of silk ‘thrown on 
commission,’ Pennsylvania would 
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A Growing Division of Advertisers 


“We hear much of the national 
advertiser. Why shouldn’t there 
be a class of advertisers known as 
semi-national advertisers or sec- 
tional advertisers? One of the 
biggest problems of the day in 
general advertising is the problem 
of the small manufacturer, he who 
can spend perhaps not more than 
five thousand to twenty thousand 
dollars a year and whose publicity, 
if spread over the entire country, 
may be so thin or weak as to ac- 
complish little or nothing. He 
may, of course, have such a spe- 
cialty that even very ‘thin’ na- 
tional publicity will pay. If, how- 
ever, his product is more along 
the line of a staple, he may have 
to draw a smaller circle than the 
entire country and work within 
that.” 

— Printers’ Ink, Feb. 3, 1916. 


The Standard Farm 
Papers furnish the only 
means of concentrating 
your campaign in a given 
class or section. 


When, a few years ago, 
we began to talk the ef- 
ficiency of limiting your 
territory so as to “hit hard 
enough to get maximum 
results,” there were few 
‘“‘semi-national adver- 
tisers.” 


To-day this is a big di- 
vision of the general 


advertisers—-and growing 
fast. 


The manufacturers: 
who have tried the sec- 
tional plan have found it 
profitable. 


May we present facts 
to your 





TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Waliace’s Farmer 

Kansas Farmer 

Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 


Eastern Representatives, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC., 
Western Representatives, 
Advertising Bldg., 

Chicago. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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A Service Bureau That Grips the 
Retailer’s Good Will 


How Butler Brothers, Wholesalers of General Merchandise, Answer the 
“Ss S” Emergency Calls from Dealer Customers , 


Based on an Interview with Butler Brothers 


By Harrison McJohnston 


Following is summed up the re- 
tail selling service practices of 
one of the largest wholesalers of 
general merchandise in the world 
—an experience of thirty-five 
years of constant effort to help 
solve the problems of thousands 
of merchants located in the small- 
er towns of this country. 

Butler Brothers were among 
the first of large wholesale con- 
cerns in this country to establish 
a separate department designed 
to devote its entire efforts to the 
solution of retail-merchandising 
problems. How this department 
does its work and some of the 
things it has learned are here in- 
directly told by an official of the 
Central Advertising Department 
of this concern, located at Chi- 
cago. His description of concrete 
cases of personal selling service 
follows. 


A 20UtT two months ago a va- 
riety-store man in an MIIli- 
nois town sent an S O § call 
to Butler Brothers’ “Expert Serv- 
ice Bureau.” He had been trying 
to buck the competition of two 
big syndicate chain stores, who, 
in turn, were fighting each other. 
It looked bad for the variety man, 
whose stock contained a consid- 
erable percentage of five- and ten- 
cent goods. 

The manager of the Service 
Bureau realized that the case was 
urgent. He sent a man in per- 
son, a man well equipped in ex- 





‘he reached it. 


Table of Contents on page 150 


perience and training to admin- 
ister first-aid treatment. Call him 
Miller—which happens to be his 
real name. He is one of a num- 
ber of men in Butler Brothers’ 


organization who might be called’ 


ow for this kind of service. 

Mr. Miller found an old-fash- 
ioned store. But he knew what 
kind of store he would find. A 
complete verbal picture of this 
store is on a card in the files of 
the Central Advertising Depart- 
ment of this house—as are the 
pictures of some 300,000 other re- 
tail stores. This store was very 
old-fashioned. And Mr. Miller 
knew what he would do before 
Before he had 
been in the store five minutes his 
coat was off and he was at work 
—refashioning the old-fashioned 
store. 


SERVICE MAN MAKES AN OLD STORE 
NEW 


The storeroom was wide. He 
pulled counters from the sides 
and put them in the center. He 
cleaned out and burned the rub- 
bish that had accumulated behind 
them. He.moved the candy and 
the dry-goods specialties and the 
fancy goods farther up front; 
fixed an attractive display of mil- 
linery and ribbons and laces in 
the center of the store, and moved 
the tinware, crockery, wooden- 
ware—all lines which were not 
sold primarily by display—to the 
back part of the room. 



















. 

He dug out of the stock all 
old merchandise, threw some of 
it away, put some on the bargain- 
counters at ten cents, some for 
five cents, and some was to go 
at three cents, two cents and one 
cent. Some fifteen-year-old lamp 
chimneys, for instance, were 
marked to sell at one cent each 
—and they went. If the mer- 
chant years ago had given away 
much of this old stuff he would 
have been better off. 

Then Miller put into that store 
a lot of new and timely spring 
goods: straw hats, spring laces 
and ribbons, house-cleaning spe- 
cialties and so on. He arranged 
the stock so that everything was 
in plain sight; he put price-tickets 
on everything; he introduced 
good housekeeping cleanliness— 
did much of this physical work 
himself. He trimmed one window, 
using one of the designs’ sug- 
gested in the “Butler Way Win- 
dow-trimmer,” which is a 139- 
page text-book of window-trim- 
ming and display plans for stores 
of all sizes. He showed the mer- 
chant how easy it is to trim his 
windows effectively by following 
this book, and proved it by get- 
ting the merchant himself to trim 
his other window by following di- 
rections in the book. 

For a long time Butler Brothers 
thought it was quite impossible 
to give worth-while book aid in 


window-trimming. This book, 
however, is a success. And it is 
successful because it does not 


take for granted that the reader 
knows the first thing about win- 
dow-trimming. It is solid stuff 
put up in ridiculously simple lan- 
guage. Its attention to details is 
almost painful—except to the man 
who wants definite guidance, and 
Butler Brothers find that a great 
majority of small-town merchants 
do want definite instructions—a 
pin here and a pin there. 

One reason why this window- 
trimming book really helps is be- 
cause a green man wrote it—a 
man who had never trimmed a 
window. He got sound, basic 
ideas from authorities and then 
made the book intelligent to him- 
self. He easily avoided the mis- 
take of talking over the heads of 
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his audience. He had to talk 
about “pins here and pins there.” 
He could not talk any other way, 

Yet Butler Brothers find that 
not five out of a hundred mer- 
chants who use this book are dis- 
appointed on account of its ex- 
treme simplicity; while a majority 
of the other ninety-five readers 
could not use the book as ef- 
fectively if it were less simple, 
Of course, the book is sound 
from the standpoint of salesman- 
ship. Windows are trimmed to 
sell goods, not necessarily to look 
pretty. The writer of this book 
was a salesman. He did not un- 
derestimate the small merchant's 
ability to trim windows, he did 
not belittle the merchant by be- 
ing absurdly simple; but he met 
a condition as it is—as he had 
observed it in his experience as 
a salesman. 

Mr. Miller, also, is not a win- 
dow-trimmer. But he, too, is a 
salesman. He knows merchan- 
dising, he has good horse-sense, 
and he likes to work. These are 
the three basic requirements. The 
men who answer in person urgent 
calls for help are men with these 
three qualifications. Miller is not 
very artistic in his taste, but he 
knows what merchandise to dis- 
play, when to display it, and the 
price which will make it cause 
people to stop, look with interest, 
and step into the store, or re- 
No amount of artistic 
sense will make up for the lack 
of knowledge of merchandise 
when it comes to trimming a win- 
dow that will really help sell the 
goods in a small-town store. 


BUTLER BROTHERS STANDARDIZE 
THEIR DEALERS’ ADVERTISING 


The same thing is true in the 
case of the small-town man’s ad- 
vertising. What merchandise he 
offers and the price he makes on 
it are the most important factors. 
But the small-town man sees the 
big artistically attractive adver- 
tisements in the bag-city dailies 
and in the magazines, and is in- 
clined to feel that the art of ad- 
vertising is a closed book to him. 
But the fact that his advertising 
problem is so simple in its ele- 
ments makes possible the concrete 
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Reader Confidence 


and 


The Christian Herald 








OME advertisers see only 
the religious side of The 
Christian Herald, and 

have only a nebulous idea of 
its great influence. 


The Christian Herald’s appeal to the 
news instinct in its 300,000 homes is as 
vital and potent as its appeal to the relig- 
ious instinct. As an indication of its close 
relationship with its readers, it handles 
charities to which its subscribers have con- 
tributed over four million dollars. Widows 
and orphans ask its advice on the safe 
investment of legacies, and readers con- 
stantly seek its advice on investments of 
savings. What does all this mean if not 
reader confidence? In certain years The 
Christian Herald has refused nearly a third 
as much advertising as it has published, 
just out of respect for that same reader 
confidence. 


Why not let The Christian Herald tell 
its readers about your proposition ? 











THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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help in advertising which Butler 
Brothers’ Service Bureau offers 
in their “Block System of Adver- 
tising.” 

This “block” system is nothing 
more nor less than a well sys- 
tematized and standardized and 
complete supply of cuts one and 
two columns in width, and in 
lengths from one-quarter inch up 
to eighteen inches. Each cut is 
a complete advertisement of an 
item, but is mortised so that 
whatever price the merchant 
wants to charge may be filled in. 
Also, numerous designs, with at- 
tention-compelling headings for 
handbills, are supplied. This 
service is sold near the cost price 
and usually in the form of the 
printed handbill, although the 
merchant has selected the mer- 
chandise he wants to advertise 
and has fixed the price at which 
he wishes to sell it. 

Mr. Miller used this service in 
getting out the Illinois man’s big 
“Clean-sweep” and “Spring-open- 
ing” sales. Miller is not an ad- 
vertising man. Yet by means of 
this block system he did all the 
necessary work in getting up one 
of the big 18x24-inch advertise- 
ments in less than a half hour. 

Butler Brothers’ efforts to be 
of concrete help to merchants in 
getting out good advertising were 
never quite satisfactory until they 
evolved this block system. The 
aim is to. relieve the merchant of 
as much of the labor involved 
as he cares to be relieved of. But 
he really does the big part of 
the job—selects the merchandise 
and names the price. Butler 
Brothers do the rest. Their part 
is routine work. Therein is the 
economic basis of the block sys- 
tem. The merchant gives: his 
time and attention only to that 
part of his advertising which 
could not be done as well by 
cheaper labor. 


BOOKLETS MUST ENTERTAIN TO GET 
A READING 


“Yes, we get out many other 
helpful books and booklets,” said 
Mr. Nichols, head of the Service 
Bureau. “The list of them is 


long—the result of trying to learn 
how to be of actual help to the 
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merchant during a period of al- 
most thirty-five years. Yet we 
feel that we know very little 
about real service to merchants 
because we have learned so much 
during those years. We know, 
for one thing, that it is difficur 
to get merchants to read our 
printed selling helps. The small 
merchant is not much of a reader. 
He is a doer, and naturally pre- 
fers to learn to do by doing. it 
is habit with him. This is a big 
problem—this problem of getting 
the merchant to read our printed 
matter. The average merchant 
literally receives literature to 
burn from countless houses, 

“But the merchant does read— 
for entertainment. We _ often 
find him at night, or when he 
isn’t busy, reading a popular fic- 
tion monthly, He reads for recre- 
ation. It’s real pleasure for him 
to read the local news, and a 
good story in the easy chair a 
home in the evening after an ac- 
tive day in the store. He differs 
from the typical big-store man in 
this respect. Therefore, we send 
many copies of our regular 
monthly house-organ to the mer- 
chant’s home rather than to his 
store. A considerable percentage 
of the contents. of this magazine, 
which we call ‘The Butler Way,’ 
is solid stuff, but written in en- 
tertaining style; for we do not 
forget that the merchant will find 
entertainment in an article which 
really does appeal to his sense 
of self-interest in his business. 
Yet such men as Walt Mason 
help brighten the pages of ‘The 
Butler Way.’ 

“This magazine is the keystone 
to all our printed selling helps. 
Its mission is primarily to tease 
requests for one of our special 
publications which the merchant 
needs—and would not get unless 
he asked for it. 

“Whenever necessary, we do 
not hesitate to give the merchant 
personal service, although the 
amount of personal selling help 
given is not much in comparison 
to the help we give by means of 
booklets, sales plans, personal let- 
ters and books—such as our new 
System Book, which treats of or- 
ganization and control problems 
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Needlecraft Sells Your Goods 


Instead of a negative 
service in a wide field 
of petty interest, 


NEEDLECRAFT 


renders a positive service so 
practical, helpful and needed, 
that it holds first place in 
the hearts of women who 
wield the purchasing power. 


Now over 1,000,000 Guaranteed 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
WILL C.IZOR - -  - Advertising Manager 


ROBERT BE. JOHNSTON - - Western Manager 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, II. 
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of the small store in the same 
simple manner as the window 
book treats the art of window- 
trimming. For instance, our Sys- 
tem Book covers store accounting, 
credit, taking inventory, stock- 


keeping, fire insurance, collec- 
tions, leases, commercial law, 
freight and so on. These sub- 


jects are highly technical, yet are 
treated concretely and in non- 
technical language. Accounting 
experts said the part on book- 
keeping is all right, but too sim- 
ple—which pleased us immensely. 
“The System Book is our latest 
publication and seems to be meet- 
ing a real need. Many merchants 
generate power in buying and 
selling, but few know their busi- 
They run their stores Ioose- 
ly. They take too much for 
granted. Their records are in- 
complete and inaccurate. On the 
other hand, we find very few 
merchants who attempt to keep 
too many records. This book 
aims to help the small-store mer- 
chant inject enough system into 
his business without the risk of 
getting too much—a risk that is 
rather theoretical than real. We 
find that hardly five per cent of 
small-store merchants keep ade- 
quate records. They lose money 
through lack of control as much 
as, or more than, through lack 
of salesmanship or buymanship. 


AIM IS TO GIVE HELP OF ANY 
WHEN NEEDED 


SORT 


“But perhaps the best service 
given by our Expert Service Bu- 
reau is in the personal letters we 
write in response to requests for 
help in solving definite problems 
in merchandising. These prob- 
lems, which we always encour- 
age merchants to submit to us, 
range from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. It is often amazing 
to note how simple some of the 
problems are. The other day, for 
example, a merchant wrote, ‘My 
competitor has the habit of hitch- 
ing his delivery wagon in front 
of my store. How can I make 


him quit it without offending 
him?’ Other problems are like 
these: Does it pay to train girl 


clerks, because they are not sure 
to stay with you? What percent- 
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age of sales should be paid as 
salaries? From such problems the 
range runs through problems of 
conducting special sales and on 
up to financial and management 
problems, which are often difficult 
to handle, and involve consider- 
able expense in handling. 

“But when a merchant asks for 
help, he wants help, and we give 
him complete help. That’s what 
he wants. And the more diffi- 
cult it is to give what help he 
wants, the more eager we are to 
give it. If a merchant shows wil- 
lingness to learn to the extent of 
asking for help, we feel that it 
will pay to help him. Of course, 
our service department does not 
within itself handle all these prop- 
lems. It is the clearing-house. 
This department sees to it that 
the man, or men, in our entire 
organization, best fitted to help 
solve a difficult retail-merchan- 
dising problem, is found to do the 
work. Of course, a majority of 
the problems which come in have 
been handled before; but excep- 
tional cases, where it is at all 
doubtful that the service depart- 
ment itself can renaer the best 
available help, are all passed along 
to ‘authorities’ for their atten- 
tion. 

“We have found that it does 
not pay to attempt to give the 
retailer service of this sort unless 
a good job is made of it. And 
we find that merchants are in- 
clined to show appreciation of 
help that actually helps. At the 
same time, we are. constantly 
adding to our total sum of in- 
formation about our customers— 
the kind of information that plays 
an important part in shaping our 
own selling policies. 

“Wherein do the small-town 
merchants seem to be weakest? 
Lack of control is perhaps the 
correct answer to that question. 
We find that thousands and thou- 
sands of small-store merchants 
do not know exactly where they 
are at, nor just why they are 
where they think they are. They 
do not know how to figure turn- 
overs, how to figure profits, how 
to figure accurately their cost of 
doing business. Thev are inclined 
to shy at details. They disregard 
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COPY 
COQUIRAGE 


AN ND especially are we interested in hearing 


from Advertisers who believe that their 

propositions are sufficiently different from 
those of their competitors to warrant entirely 
different and distinctive treatment. 


‘ 














It requires a certain amount of ‘‘Copy-Cour- 
age’ to break away from precedent, but your own 
observation will prove that Advertisers who have 
been brave enough to blaze a new trail in Plans 
and Methods are those who have won the most 
conspicuous successes. 


We do not encourage mere ‘‘freakishness’’ or 
‘“‘oddity’’— but we do plan campaigns based upon 
the interesting individuality of the business 
advertised. 


If this thought appeals to you — if originality 
of treatment based on sound merchandising prin- 
ciples fits in with your beliefs and principles — 
4 let us explain further. 


Write for Joseph H. Finn’s Book 
‘‘Bigger, Better Business’’ 


NICHOLS: FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SouTH STATE StT., CHICAGO 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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careful bookkeeping. They lack 
the guidance of selling and man- 
agement policies which are based 
on knowledge of their businesses. 

“But everywhere the _ small 
merchant is beginning to wake up 
to his need of more or less scien- 
tific control of his business. Such 
control is relatively as important 
for the small merchant as for the 
large merchant. It is one of the 
most important factors in his 
struggle against ‘foreign’ compe~ 
tition. This is why we feel that 
the ‘Butler Way System Book’ is 
timely. It is meeting a need 
which we know exists. More or 
less intimate relations with some 
300,000 merchants is the basis of 
our knowledge. In fact, we stuay 
the merchant and aim to know 
him just as thoroughly as he 
should know his own business. 
Our personal-visiting idea is part 
of this plan. Our Expert Service 
Bureau is another source of facts. 
But this bureau exists, first of 
all, to be of real help to the 
small-store merchant in the solu- 
tion of his every-day problems. 
Whole-hearted, non-expense-spar- 
ing service that actually does 
serve is the real cause of the suc- 
cess of our Service Bureau. It has 
bound to us thousands of life- 
term customers.” 


Allen President of Pyrene 
Company 

C. Louis Allén has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He entered the employ of ‘the 
company less than two years ago as a 
salesman in the automobile department. 
Within six months he had become gen- 
eral sales manager and a few months la- 
ter handled the advertising as well. 

Mr. Allen is thirty-two years old. He 
has had an unusually active career. 

Mr. Allen’s elevation to the presi- 
dency of the company follows the de- 
parture of Darwin R. James, Jr., former 
head of the company, who leaves to 
become president of the American 
Chicle Company. The large increase 
in the advertising appropriation of the 
Pyrene Company last year has made 
possible the very energetic campaign 
which it is now conducting. 


H. S. Hinkle Vice-President 
Colortype Company 


H. S. Hinkle has been appointed vice- 
president of the American Colortype 
Company, of Chicago and New York. 
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New York Bureau to Handle 
Vigilance Work 


The Advertising Club of New York 
has completed plans to carry on its 
Vigilance work in Greater New York 
by incorporating the Advertising Pro. 
tective Bureau for that purpose. After 
surveying the field and very carefully 
studying its conditions for the past six 
months, plans have been laid out for 
conducting the work along constructive 
lines. The officers elected are: H, 
Tipper, president; H. D. Robbins, vice. 
president; David E, Lee, treasurer, and 
A. J. Harding, secretary. 

The Bureau will have its headquarters 
at the office occupied by the club in the 
Fifth Avenue Building, previous to moy- 
ing to its club house. 

The Bureau has the endorsement of 
the Advertising Club of New York, The 
Association of New York Advertising 
Agents, The New York.Trade Press As- 
sociation, The Fifth Avenue Association, 


The Representatives Club and The 
Quoin Club. 
Tobacco Products Buys 


Schinasi Company 


The assets and business of Schinasi 
Brothers, c'garette manufacturers, have 
been purchased by the Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Corporation for $38,500,000 cash, 


which price does not include “good 
will,” profits or real estate. The 
Schinasi company was one of the 


original manufacturers of Turkish cig- 
arettes in the United States. 

The annual report of the Tobacco 
Products Company for the year ended 
December 31, 1915, shows a total in- 
come of $921,765, against $876,807 in 
1914, Surplus after dividends is 
$431,765, whereas in 1914 surplus to- 
taled $316,807. 

The surplus was equivalent to 2.6 per 
cent on the common stock, 


Chas. N. Boley in Bowers 


Agency 

Charles N. Boley, of Kansas City, 
has purchased a half-interest in the 
Thos. M. Bowers Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. For twelve years he has been 
at the head of the Boley Clothing Com 
pany, and before that had an extended 
experience in the advertising business. 


D’Arcy Has Kelly-Springfield 
Account 


The D’Arcy Agency, St. Louis, is 
handling the advertising of the Kelly- 
Springfield Motor Truck Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. This company begins ad- 
vertising aga’n after a lapse of about 
two years. 


The Chappelow Agency, St. Louis, 
has secured the account of the Emer- 
son Fan Co., St. Lou's and New, York. 
There will be a summer campaign in 
national magazines. 
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Sans Créme Choc- 
olates are among 
the conspicuously 
successful new prod- 
ucts advertised by 
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Putting Service Behind 
Buckeye Covers | 


Buckeye Covers are made 
right by the Beckett Paper Com- 
pany. 

To those advertisers in the 
New York territory who want 
to know more about Buckeye 
Covers we offer our service and 
advice. 


Every advertiser knows the 
importance and value of intelli- 
gent service from jobbers. We 
offer you that sort of co-operation. 


You Eastern Advertisers should get 
in touch with us. Use the phone at your 
elbow or write for one of our men to call 
on you. 


Let Eastern Buckeye Headquarters 
help make your direct matter even more 
effective. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS, 
32 Bleecker St., New York City. 
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“Certainly contains val- 
uable information.” 
—American Bank Note Co, 


“We find several things 
of ccusiderable interest to 
us,”"— The Quaker Oats Co, 


“Most complete and help- 
ful budget of information 


WRI. 6. s0c0008 have touud 
under cne cover.” 
—Campbell-Ewald Co, 


“Find numerous sug zes- 
tions of profit.” 
— Western Cartrtdge Co, 


“Brimfal of helpful in. 
formation in tabloid form.” 
— Auburn Automobile Co, 


“Presents many facts 
which the user of Direct 
Advertising needs.” 

—Fuel Engineering Co, 
og N.Y. 


“Finest thing along this 
Uine.ccec- have ever seen.” 
—oodyear Tire and 

Bubber Co, 


The first edition is ex- 


hausted, but another is being 
printed and will soon be ready. Sent 
free to executives interested in direct ad- 
vertising; to others the price is one dollar. 
A copy will be reserved for you if you 
write now, on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
Dealers in Principal Cities of U. S., Canada and England 
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“I never let my personal preju- 
dice interfere with my commercial 
sense,” said an executive of a cor- 


poration that spends more than 
$2,000,000 in advertising each 


This gentleman has pronounced views as to the 
type of publication he himself likes to read. 


He has expressed himself very frankly about 
Hearst’s Magazine—he doesn’t like it. Yet his 
firm will use this year more space in Hearst’s than 
any other general monthly magazine with but one 
exception. 


Why? 


He is interested in selling his wares to our readers 
—not to himself. 


We have been able to show his advertising repre- 
sentative and him, that he can reach more possible 
buyers at a lower cost per line per thousand through 
Hearst’s than through any other publication with 
the exception of the American Sunday Monthly 
Magazine! , 


That we do not secure our readers except through 
the interest of our editorial appeal: 


That our readers (80% of them) voluntarily walk 
up to the newsstands, demand Hearst’s, and pay 
15c for it: 


That the direct subscriptions of the remaining 20%, 
net this magazine, after all commissions for selling 
and promoting have been deducted, a higher ‘rate 
per copy per year than any other general monthly 
publication. They are sold the magazine, not hired 
to buy it: 


That the above expressions were not merely a per- 
sonal commendation but substantiated facts. 
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Vastly different is this big corporation executive 
from the advertising representative of another big 
corporation who has listed for the advertising of 
1 his firm every general monthly magazine with the 
exception of Hearst’s and one other. 


REASONS: “Hearst’s growth has been too rapid, 





] your progress too fast; you have not found your- 
self” — 
L “One of our people worked for you in 1912, and he 


does not think you a fit publication in which to 
advertise an automobile accessory.” 


Yet we have figures to prove that of 50,468 direct 
subscribers investigated, 19,256 own automobiles 
and these people representing less than 9% of our 
total circulation offer a market for tires amounting 
to more than $1,000,000 per year. 


That 35% of these 50,468 actually own and paid 
licenses on cars costing $1,500 and upwards: 


and fruitful market, but likewise the way to reach 
this market at a less cost per thousand than he 
could reach the readers of any of the publications 
selected to carry his firm’s advertising. 


That we not only offered his corporation a sure 


3ut this corporation representative insists on buy- 
ing its advertising space on a 1912 plan while man- 
ufacturing tires for 1916-17 model cars. 


Where advertisers permit their “commercial sense” 
full play, Hearst’s Magazine will be placed on the 
list of media to carry their business. 


Listen to the story of Hearst’s growth, for condi- 
tions in the publication field change from year to 
year as they do in automobile tire industry. 


You can’t buck 1916 competition with a 1912 plan. 
: Forms for May close March 31st 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 1024 Hearst Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ills. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Co. has the distinction of 
manufacturing a food 
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throughout all of the “seven 
Today’s has the distinction 
of carrying the Borden ad- 
vertising throughout the 
year,—receiving maximum 
space. 


product which is used 
ages of man.” 
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The Burlington R. R. “Trades Up” 
Successfully in a Hotly Competi- 
tive Year 


What It Did to Create Profitable Traffic Was Possible Only Because It 
Was Strongly Sold on Advertising 


By Robert Easton 


NYBODY who thinks that the 
opportunity presented to the 


~ railroads by the California Expo- 


sitions was just “pudding,” will be 
very much surprised to learn that 
the passenger agents of the West- 
ern trunk lines were anything: but 
optimistic in regard to it. 

A certain amount of traffic, with 
its source among well-to-do peo- 
ple, was, of course, a 
certainty. But rail- 
road men were not 
unanimously of the 
belief that the Expo- 
sitions were going to 
be strong drawing- 
cards, and many 
doubted whether it 
would pay the rail- 
roads to advertise 
them very extensive- 
ly. Their feeling be- 
came almost convic- 
tion when the San 
Francisco Exposition 
itself seemed indis- 
posed to back its 
agents with an adver- 
tising campaign in- 
stead of press-agent 
work, 

The Expositions 
were so far from 
the center of popula- 





penses, lopping off luxuries— 
among which a visit to the Expo- 
sitions might very well be reck- 
oned. 

For these reasons the Western 
railroads believed that Exposi- 
tion advertising should be con- 
ducted conservatively and that the 
best plan of appeal’ was the offer 
of an exceptionally low rate for 


Burlington's $80 Circle Tour 


takes daylight through scenic 
Crlorgrand Ui: pa Salt Lake 


~ ys-235 
tr 


Burlington 


tion, the expense of ‘ 
THIS NEWSPAPER COPY INTERESTED TRAVELERS IN ENLARG- 


travel, etc, was so 
considerable that 
such a doubt could Mis 
hardly be classed as pessimism. 
Moreover, the reports current 
back East were unfavorable. It 
was far from clear that the Expo- 
sitions would be in shape to receive 
visitors at the promised time. 
Though the fact that European 
travel was blocked was in itself 
favorable, financial conditions in 
the beginning of 1915 were unset- 


tled. People were curtailing ex- 


ING ON THEIR EXPOSITION TRIP 


a quick, direct, return trip to the 
Pacific Coast and the Expositions. 
Aad this plan was followed gen- 
erally, the short rate and direct 
fare was talked until the Burling- 
ton’s wholly different tactics at- 
tracted attention. 

The C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. (the 
3urlington) decided that this was 
an occasion for going after sum- 
mer business on an unprecedented 
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scale; that a courageous mazifes- 
tation of its belief in advertising 
was called for; that it was not a 
time for timidity and retrench- 
ment. 

The situation was studied and 
thoroughly threshed out in confer- 
ences of officials of the Burling- 
ton passenger traffic department 
and representatives of the Nich- 
ols-Finn Advertising Company, 
who handle the Burlington adver- 
tising west of Chicago. 

The consensus of opinion among 
the assistant and district passenger 
agents was that the weight of the 
advertising campaign—of what- 
ever size it might be—should be 
given to exploiting the cheap ticket 
for the direct trip to the Exposi- 
tions and back, which sold for 
$62.50. This was the “bargain’— 
and a jewelry or fur store does 
not attempt to draw a Christmas 
crowd with its expensive mer- 
chandise. 

However, the passenger traffic 
manager, P. S. Eustis, was con- 
vinced that here was a case where 
the opposite policy was likely to 
prove the winning one—that the 
circle tour ticket at $80, if prop- 
erly advertised, would bring great- 
er crowds and result in greater 
revenue to the road. 


WHY PEOPLE OUGHT TO BE AT- 
TRACTED TO LONGER TRIP 


To this belief there were several 
contributing factors. It was a far 
cry to the Expositions and to the 
majority of people the trip repre- 
sented a real adventure—some- 
thing that had probably hovered 
in their mind as desirable and 
tempting, but not to be rashly un- 
dertaken. It meant expense. It 
meant time—two to five weeks to 
do the thing conveniently and 
thoroughly. It was no light task, 
therefore, to sell this undertaking 
to the public. 

But the very nature of the trip 
—its length and the attendant ex- 
pense—seemed a good reason why 
the more expensive route should 
be pressed on the public attention. 
The mental attitude of most peo- 
ple, it was surmised, would be 
about this: “If I do go to the Ex- 
positions, why should I not make 
it the occasion of seeing as much 








as possible of the great scenic 
West—that pleasure which I have 
—— myself for some future 
ay. 

In other words, why should not 
the Burlington in its advertising 
endeavor to cash in on the pub- 
licity already given the far West? 
Why should it not exploit the 
route which offered the greatest 
number of attractive points, not 
only on the Pacific Coast but also 
in going to and coming from the 
Expositions? 

The Burlington was the more 
easily committed to this view of 
the situation, inasmuch as a circle 
tour commanding almost all the 
scenic wonders of the West, could 
be offered so as to keep the rev- 
enue from the ticket “in the fam- 
ily’—so that the Hill properties, 
the C. B. & Q., the Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern Pacific Steamship 
Company, should derive about $59 
out of the $80 paid for the round- 
trip ticket. 

On the other hand, out of the 
$62.50 paid for the direct trip, the 
revenue would average only about 
$10, because the passenger would 
rarely make the return trip the 
Burlington way, and only the Bur- 
lington among the Hill properties 
would be interested in the short 
route. 

A revenue of $59 against one of 
$10—surely worth capturing if the 


thing were feasible! 


The Burlington believed it to 
be feasible, but did not underrate 
the difficulties to be overcome. If 
the scenic attractions of the circle 
tour were powerful and the rate 
for the round trip temptingly low, 
it could not be forgotten that peo- 
ple would ponder such counter- 
balancing factors as the additional 
time and the additional expense in- 
volved. 

Could advertising create such a 
desire for this wonderful trip that 
the drawbacks to making it would 
be overcome? That was the whole 
question. ° 

The mere mention of the high 
points of interest in the circle tour, 
indicates how substantial a basis 
the Burlington had for an adver- 
tising campaign of sight-seeing— 
Denver, the Rocky Mountain Na- 














tional Park, the scenery of Colo- 
rado, Salt Lake, Southern Califor- 
nia and the San Diego Exposi- 
tion, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and the Panama Exposition, the 
sea trip to Portland, the Puget 
Sound country, the return jour- 
ney either by the Yellowstone or 
Glacier Park. 

A trip of unsurpassed beauty 
and variety, and back of it the 
temptingly low rate and unex- 
celled service offered on the Hill 
lines! Good and well! How, 
then, to bring the attractions of 


C2LORADO-Caiforia—he Pacific, North west — Glacier 


National Park 
offers a different variety 
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the most scenery for the lowest 
cost. 


‘THE ADVERTISING PLAN THAT “PUT 
THE TRIP ACROSS” 


The Burlington’s conception of 
the campaign was in effect a mer- 
chandising plan; it had to sell the 
public the scenic wonders of the 
West. 

This plan involved two things: 
advertising of exceptional fulness 
of detail and maximum attractive- 
ness to the public eye; and such a 
liberal use of space as was de- 





of scenic thrills. 


af 
\ the wonders of Salt Lake City and Great Salt Lake, all i, 
-Yout take in Los Angeles and both California expositions. Stop as yous 
eT sail luxuriously up the Pacific Coast to Portland im a floating palace—if you select 





pi — eae: 
You — the glorious Testy Mountain region, 
/-and from a “‘parquet seat. 

ase. ee by way of change, you 


Burlington s Grand Circle Tour of the West 


In all the world no other trip offers such much real vacation sight sot} sales Sate Tacoma, & Seattle, 


» wil comes laste 

aad gs in the-Big moe Mountains and the Black Hills or via T! 

Denver, ‘the Golden Wen—or you can do it in two to five weel ‘hod the ral fare 
and meals on steamer.) 


Daya 
is only Ry 50 preend trip for Grand | Circle Tour (including berth 


Shorter tour, including Colorado and Utah in daylight, $50.00 round trip. Of course you're 
Boing to the Expositions,” So why not enjoy all this added pleasure? It's the sightseeing chance of a lifetime! * 


us help you plan. Make your reservations 
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Le Please write, call or telephone~ 
H. S, Jones, Southwestern Passenger Agent, 823 > Main St. . Either Phooe: ‘Mie 278, ul ! Pp 
nsK.C, 
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ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT, OFFERING THE 
SIGHT-SEEING 


this trip home to the greatest 
aumber of people in such a strik- 
ing and vivid way as to create a 
veritable exodus among fireside 
travelers? 

As Europe was practically closed 
to the tourist, it was possible to 
give added pungency to the. old 
plea, “See America First”; and in 
addition to that, the Burlington 
grand tour was unquestionably an 
opportunity to “See America 
Best,” the most logical and satis- 
factory trip to the Expositions aad 
the route that afforded a view of 








ALTERNATIVE OF CHEAP FARES OR ADDED 
POSSIBILITIES 


manded by the need for a compre- 
hensive story and for impressive- 
ness. 

Having gambled on the proposi- 
tion that there were enough peo- 
ple—could they be reached—to in- 
dulge in an extended tour of sight- 
seeing on their way to and from 
the Expositions, the Burlington 
was logically committed to an ad- 
vertising campaign of a wide and 
forcible character. To play up its 
proposition feebly spelled certain 
failure. 

Accordingly plans were laid for 
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a tri-city newspaper campaign (in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 


City), which would surpass any ° 


previous railroad advertising in 
the West. The campaign opened 
with full pages, rendered eye-ap- 
pealing through alluring illustra- 
tions of the scenery en route and 
setting forth a story of absorbing 
interest to nearly everybody. Be- 
fore the newspaper advertising be- 
gan, however, the advertising de- 
partment, under the management 
of T. T. Maxey, took steps to back 
up the general publicity with 
forceful printed matter. Over a 
quarter of a million booklets de- 
scribing the tour were put out 
where they would do the most 
good. A hundred thousand maps 
were distributed among agents 
and hung up in stores all over 
the country. An elaborate series 
of mailing pieces and letters were 
prepared for the ticket agents of 
“foreign” lines—“Our local deal- 
ers,’ as Mr. Maxey described 
them—and no stone was left un- 
turned to make sure that every 
detail was carefully worked out. 
Then the word was given to the 
two advertising agents—one in the 
East and one in the West—to 
“begin firing.” This was followed 
by uninterrupted fire all through 
the summer. 

The results were immediate— 
unusual in the fact that people 
were sold outright by the adver- 
tising, coming into the Burlington 
ticket offices with the advertise- 
ments in their hand and purchas- 
ing tickets “as advertised” without 
request for further information 
(which, of course, was prepared 
and ready for inquirers oa an 
elaborate scale). 

“Financially a great success,” is 
the summing up of Mr. Eustis. 
Although ninety-eight per cent of 
the advertising was given to ti 2 
grand circle tour, it was figured 
that as many tickets for the short 
direct trip were sold as if the 
whole force of the campaign had 
been centered upon it. And inas- 
much as the percentage of grand 
tour tickets sold equaled all expec- 
tations, and as the Hill roads de- 
rived five times as much from’the 
long as from the short route, the 
faith of the backers of the Bur- 





lington campaign was amply jys- 
tified and rewarded. a 

The _campaign was of the 
“smashing” type, carried out with 
a use of space proportioned to the 
population of the three cities 
where it was conducted; carefully 
organized to the last detail before 
the opening guns were fired; and 
followed up exactly as planned 
and with never an indication of 
“cold feet.” 

The passenger traffic department 
saw to it that its service should 
adequately complement the adver- 
tising campaign. A battery of 
seven express trains daily from 
Chicago was an eloquent hint that 
if much was expended on advertis- 
ing, much was expected from it in 
the shape of returns. In other 
ways the department worked to 
the end of fully meeting the pub- 
lic demand excited by the public- 
ity, as well as of making the trip 
itself an impressive advertisement 
of how the Burlington does things. 


Religious Press Condemns Op- 
position to P. I. Statute 


ADVERTISING. MeEn’s LEAGUE OF 
New York City, INCORPORATED 
March 1, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am requested by the members of 
the Religious Press. Division of the 
New York Advertising Men’s Club to 
forward you the resolution attached, to 
be used in. any way you may see fit. 

F, A, W1tson-LaureENsoN, 
: Chairman, 
Religious Press Division. 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Religious Press Division of the 
New York Advertising Club, Inc., the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That our hearty approval 
and co-operation be given to the wor 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World in seeking to incorporate on 
the statute-books of those States not 
now carrying the statute the bill for 
honest advertising as approved by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and severely condemn any and 
all efforts to keep this bill off the stat- 
ute-books of any such States. 





Haase Goes to Combe Print- 
ing Co. 

Frederick Haase has resigned from 
the advertising agency of the Wood- 
ward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, 
to take charge of a service department 
being created by the Combe Printing 
Co., ‘St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Just one corner 
of the coal 
industry buys 
$28,000,000 


worth of 
supplies annually 


The exact figures compiled 
by a statistician show that 
the anthracite mines alone 
buy $28,233,352.60 worth of 
supplies annually. 


The coal field compared 

> with other fields is unique 
Coal Age is one of : 
the five Hill Engineer- because it is covered by one 
in ee. ub- paper. You can advertise 
lished at 10th Ave. 
and 36th St., N. Y. your product to i entire 
City. The others are field by using only .one 
The Engineering and paper—Coal Age—the ONLY 
Mining Journal, En- national coal mining paper. 
gineering News, Amer- 
awcan Machinist, and 
Power. All members 
of the A. B. C. 





With which is 
Consolidated 
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You would not think it pos- 2 

_ sible that it would take over 
twenty years to convince 
some advertisers that a 
newspaper with an average 
daily circulation of 349,345 
is a commanding advertis- 
ing medium. 


Yet such things happen. _ 
The NEW YORK AMERICAN is now in its 


twenty-first year. 


Several advertisers have commenced to adver- 
tise in it for the first time during the past year. 


There are other advertisers who have yet to 
become convinced. 


While the NEW YORK AMERICAN has 
regularly printed the advertisements of a large 
majority of all the business houses, national and 
local, since it became a big factor in the news- 
paper field, nevertheless it has not ceased in its 
efforts to persuade the remaining percentage of 
advertisers that they are overlooking a real op- 
portunity to increase their business when they 4 
withhold their advertising from the columns of 


the NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


It is a strange thing that no newspaper—no 
matter how influential and powerful it may be— 
has ever yet been able to secure 100% of all of 
the advertising used in its community. 
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This is because advertisers, like other groups 
of human beings, allow their personal opinions to 
influence their judgment. 


They form impressions that stick a long time. 
It takes powerful presentation of facts to remove 
those impressions. 


One would think that the basic principle of 
advertising, which is to make a business known to 
as many people as possible at the least cost, 
would influence the apportionment of an adver- 
tising appropriation so that the mediums with 
admittedly the largest distribution, would secure 
their share of it first. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN is a SERVICE 
medium for every line of business that operates 
upon the principle of rendering a service to its 


patrons. 


Backed by its readers, who spend ONE- 
FOURTH of all the money that is spent in the 
New York territory—who are accustomed to read 
and to respond to advertisements— the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN is bound to pay and does 


pay advertisers. 


Its position in the New York territory entitles 
it to receive 100% of all the local and general 
advertising that appears in New York advertis- 
ing media. 





‘ Pe ANI 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Most everybody likes to claim that 
Philadelphians are fine manufactur- 
ers, but relatively poor salesmen. 


If that be true, how is it that The 
Farm Journal has acquired over a 
million circulation, and is the only 
farm paper to do sop 


TULL ULLAL UUM 


The Farm Journal, in its quiet way, 
has also done one or two other things 
utterly “unlike any other paper”— 
for instance, it printed the first “Fair 
Play” notice, it first opened its circu- 
lation books to the advertiser, it first 
sold all its circulation entirely on 
approval. 


NILA NUTAUUUAU 


And so.on. But you’ll never get to 
know The Farm Journal just by what 
we may say about it, you'll have to 
read it for yourself. Send a dollar 
and let us put you down for a five- 
year subscription-—money back any 
time you prefer cash to paper. 


Or, if you want go ahead and get 
your advertising before Our Folks, 
remember that May Farm Journal 
closes April 5th. 


STULL ULL UU 
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Punch vs. 


Esthetics 


Advertising with a Punch Says, “Read My Message,” While Esthetic 
Copy Says, “Look at Me” 


By Edgar N. Phillips 


Much has rightly been said 


about the difficulty, the fre- . 


quent folly, of laying down hard- 
and-fast rules in advertising. 

The method which sells mil- 
lions of cigars might not sell a 
single piano; the appeal which at- 
tracts men might repel women; 
the slangy copy that makes a “hit” 
with the sporting class might 
grossly offend the “élite.” 

So much depends on what we 
are trying to sell and to whom 
we are trying to sell it. 

However, advertising does ad- 
mit of a few rough working rules 
which should be borne in mind at 
least until we make sure they do 
not apply. 


ORBTRUSIVENESS THE FIRST. ESSEN- 
TIAL IN ADVERTISING 


One of these rules, I believe, is: 
“Make your advertisement, pri- 
marily, obtrusive; secondarily, 
esthetic.” 

I know that this is not the rule 
in certain advertising circles. 
Nevertheless, it is not mere the- 
ory. It has largely been demon- 
strated—demonstrated in dollars 
and cents by actual results—re- 
sults which could be traced not 
merely through mail orders but 
through calls on dealers. These 
figures are the accumulation of 
many years’ experience of a cer- 
tain advertising agency in adver- 
tising numerous widely different 
propositions ranging from cigars 
and toilet accessories to violins 
and pianos. 

Time after time clients who fa- 
vored “esthetic” advertisements 
have been forced—forced by the 
logic of results—to pin their faith 
to the advertisement that was un- 
esthetic but punchy. And _ this 
applies not merely to the selling 
of novelties, commonplace mer- 
chandise, machinery, etc. but to 
articles that admittedly belong in 
the realm of art, such as high- 
grade phonographs and pianos. 





Time after time “esthetic” ad- 
vertisements which were put out 
in magazines or newspapers as 
concessions to some client’s artis- 
tic leaning have resulted in re- 
duced returns—fewer calls on 
dealers, higher cost per inquiry, 
higher cost per order—until 
finally those advertisers have de- 
cided that if they must gratify 
their taste for Art with a capi- 
tal “A” it was much cheaper to 
buy oil paintings and boxes at the 
opera than to pay out thousands 
of dollars for “artistic” advertise- 
ments that did not “pull.” 

As to why “punchy”-looking 
copy has pulled better than 
“esthetic” copy, the reasons seem 
to be threefold: 

1. The “punchy”-looking ad is 
more likely to be noticed. 

2. It is more likely to suggest 
spontaneity and sincerity. 

3. It usually permits of a 
stronger, more telling message. 

To avert misunderstanding at 
the outset, let us define our terms: 

“Punch” literally means to 
nudge, to poke, to strike. Hence 
a thoroughly “punchy” advertise- 
ment is a striking advertisement. 
Its striking appearance strikes the 
eye. Its striking copy strikes the 
mind. Books might be written on 
the question of striking copy. 
This article deals only with strik- 
ing appearance. 

“Esthetic” pertains to the beau- 
tiful, the harmonious. Its ideal 
is, everything in perfect accord, 
absence of discord. 

A glance over any typical group 
or “esthetic” advertisements will 
show that while they are rarely 
strikingly beautiful, yet they are 
nicely balanced, with artistic bor- 
ders, artistic type and harmoni- 
ously blending display lines. There 
is nothing discordant. about them. 
Nothing rude or rugged or ob- 
trusive. All is pleasing to the eye 
—yes, sometimes even restful and 
soothing—if such harmonious ads 
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amid harmonious surroundings 
happen to be noticed. Unfor- 
tunately for the esthetic ad, how- 
ever, it often fails to catch the 
reader's eye for the simple reason 
that some rude, unmannerly, ob- 
trusive advertisement alongside 
has caught his attention first! 

In other words—as experience 
has shown repeatedly—an adver- 
tisement should have enough ob- 
trusiveness, yes, enough discord, 
to give it “punch,” to make it 
strike the eye. It should, in a 
sense, shock the reader—care be- 
ing taken that he is shocked into 
the advertisement and not away 
from it. 


AN IMPORTANT RULE IN ADVERTISING 


Hence the rule may be stated 
as follows: 

“Put as much punch as possible 
into the appearance of your ad- 
vertisement; then strive to make 
it as neat and clean and inoffen- 
sive as possible, without the sacri- 
fice of punch—yes, without any 
sacrifice of that very obtrusive- 
ness that is liable to offend the 
esthetic sense.” 

“Punch” does not mean that an 
ad shall be atrociously ugly, a 
cheap smear of ink, or an unin- 
viting arrangement of overcrowd- 
ed copy. It does not mean re- 
pelling, but attracting. 

Neither does “punch” require 
the advertiser to ignore for one 
moment the value of illustration 
amd even beautiful illustration— 
when such illustration is valuable 
to the real purpose of the adver- 
tisement—and when that illustra- 
tion combines esthetic quality with 
obtrusiveness. 

Mail-order advertising has dem- 
onstrated in a large number of 
cases the pulling power of a thor- 
oughly “obtrusive” display. And 
store advertising in specialties has 
demonstrated the same principle 
—by means of carefully checked 
comparisons running into figures 
of hundreds of thousands. The 
offer may be of clothing, furs, 
hats, books, phonographs, violins, 
pianos, it may be one of a thou- 
sand other articles and, generally 
speaking, the more attractively it 
is “played up” in illustration the 
stronger will be the appeal. 


Or the illustration may not be 
of the merchandise, but of some 
idea pertaining to the offer, 

All this may, incidentally, make 
your advertisement more pleasing 
to the eye, but the use of such 
illustrations is not a matter of 
“esthetic” advertising but a mat- 
ter of good merchandising. The 
advertisement writer is doing no 
more than any good salesman 
would do in displaying his goods 
or some phase of his goods in 
the most attractive light. 

For instance, the very adver- 
tisement which contains a beauti- 
ful illustration may—if based on 
“punch”—be quite discordant and 
inartistic in its big black display 
lines, or its homely-looking cou- 
pon, or in some other striking 
feature. 

Right here it may be asked: 

“Does not the pure ‘publicity’ 
advertisement require artistic ef- 
fect?” 

The answer is: If an advertiser 
feels that he has nothing to say— 
if he is relying solely upon the 
mere repetition of a name with 
pleasant associations, he will nat- 
urally have more reason to seek 
artistic forms than will the ad- 
vertiser whose primary concern 
is to deliver a message. Yet even 
in the case of “publicity” adver- 
tising, any serious sacrifice of 
“punchy” appearance for the sake 
of esthetic effect may greatly les- 
sen the chance of catching the 
reader’s eye. 

Let us see if we cannot bring 
out a little more clearly this 
thought of the “punchy,” discord- 
ant advertisement . shocking the 
reader into attention. 


DISCORD FOLLOWED BY HARMONY 


Assume that a group of people 
are sitting in a parlor conversing, 
while someone at the piano, to 
whom they are supposed to be 
listening, is playing beautiful soft 
harmonies. He is receiving almost 
no attention. Suddenly he pur- 
posely strikes a loud discord. He 
at once has the attention of every- 
one in the room. His momentary 
discord may now be succeeded by 
beautiful harmonies, for it has 
served its purpose. Those pres- 
ent now realize that they were 
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supposed to be listening to music 
—and the pianist will have their 
attention at least for such length 
of time and in such degree as 
he makes them feel that his play- 
ing is worth while. 

Similarly with an advertisement. 
A certain degree of discord—per- 
haps by means of a big black head- 
line, a black bar under a headline, 
a big arrow, or a certain oddity 


. (and oddity means disharmony) 


in the general arrangement—some 
sort of obtrusiveness is necessary 
to shock the reader into atten- 
tion. After you have shocked 
him into attention, if your copy 
is right, if your headline says 
the right thing—the momentary 
discord of appearance which 
caught the eye of the reader is 
quickly resolved into harmony— 
the harmony of some idea with 
his interests and desires. 

The reader, for instance, will 
suddenly become conscious that 
the big black headline which so 
rudely shocked him into attention 
has a meaning! It says: 


“BEST HARD COAL, 
“$6.00 A TON!” 

And he thinks: 

“Here’s a chance to save some 
money !” 

Or the headline says: 

“LET US RAISE YOUR 
SALARY!” 

And he responds: 

“You bet I will! How are you 
going to do it?” 

And he reads on, very ‘likely 
to the end of the advertisement, 
tears off the homely coupon and 
sends it in. Others do the same 
and the verdict of the advertiser 
is that his “unesthetic”’ but 
“punchy” advertisement has ful- 
filled its mission—it has brought 
results. 

One of the most skilful clothing 
advertisers in Chicago for years 
attracted attention by showing in 
his advertisements—how inartis- 
tic!—the back of his head! He 
attracted big crowds to his shop 
windows by scribbling clothing 
bargains in charcoal on cheap ma- 
nila paper, while handsomely 
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printed cardboard signs in other 
shop windows remained compara- 
tively unnoticed. 


DIGNITY IN ADVERTISING 


Of course, all this sort of thing 
might be called more or less “un- 
dignified,” and “lack of dignity” 
is the great bugaboo of some ad- 
vertisers. Now, it is all right to 
be reasonably dignified at the 
proper time and place, but there 
are times when, if you want to 
attract attention, you cannot 
afford to be dignified. 

Advertisements might more of- 
ten assume dignity if they stood 
conspicuously alone, but usually 
they are forced into close contact 
with a rude crowd of other ad- 
vertisements. 

By way of analogy, if Mr. Ad- 
vertiser were in a vast crowd of 
people and wanted to attract 
someone’s attention, he might pos- 
sibly have to shout!—he might 
have to wave his hands or his 
hat! All this, of course, would 
be very undignified—but if Mr. 
Advertiser very much wanted to 
attract attention the chances are 
he would forget his dignity and 
do whatever was needful. 

Again, we have sometimes 
heard praises of the quiet, unob- 
trusive advertisement which 
“gently touches you on the shoul- 
der.” This idea of an ad “gently 
touching you on the shoulder” 
may be all right—provided an- 
other one alongside does not 
“poke you in the ribs!” In that 
case it is extremely probable that 
the stronger stimulus will gain 
your attention. 

The use of “punchy”-looking as 
against “esthetic” advertisements 
is especially important in news- 
papers. The reader of a news- 
paper is primarily interested in 
news, and the more an advertise- 
ment seems like news—the more 
newsy its style of headline, the 
less formal and pretentious it ap- 
pears—the more likely it will be 
to catch the reader’s attention and 
hold it. This has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. 

Fix up the ad with pretty. ir- 
relevant pictures, with fancy bor- 
ders and fancy type, so that it no 
longer bears the slightest resem- 


blance to a_ straight-from-the. 
shoulder news story or a clean- 
cut message, and the reader who 
is eagerly seeking the news of 
the day is far more likely to 
dodge such a starchy, formal ad. 
vertisement than to read it. 

Of course, the “esthete” in ad- 
vertising may cite cases where 
“artistic” advertisements tend in 
a measure to strike the eye be- 
cause they are strikingly beauti- 
ful, or because the advertiser, at 
tremendous cost, has _ devoted 
from fifty to ninety per cent of 
his ad to white space. When 
analyzed, however, these seeming 
exceptions serve only to empha- 
size the importance of striving 
for “punchy” rather than 
thetic” effects—for it was the 
punch in these ads, the dishar- 
mony from. surroundings, that 
made the esthetic prominent.* 


SPONTANEITY IN ADVERTISING 


But the advantage of the 
“punchy”-looking ad lies not only 
in its better chance of being no- 
ticed. It suggests spontaneity, 
while the “esthetic” effect sug- 
gests self-consciousness. 

Every advertisement, rightly 
considered, is merely a means to 
an end. It is merely the bearer 
of a message—a message from the 
advertiser to the reader. 

If “the perfection of art is to 
conceal art,” then the perfection 
of advertising is to conceal ad- 
vertising—not literally to conceal 
it in some “fakey” way, but to 
make your advertisement seem 
nothing more than the bearer of 
a message—a message so strong, 
sO sincere, so attractive, so ap- 
pealing that the ‘reader forgets 
that he is reading an ad and 
thinks only of the message—so 
that he does not say: “This is 
an artistic ad,” but— 

“Gee! That’s the very book 
I’ve been wanting!” 

“Say, wife! Here’s just the 
kind of washing-machine you're 
looking for!” 

Let us take the analogy of the 
overly well-dressed salesman. Of 


*I have often said that if everybody 
were suddenly to adopt the principles 
here advocated, I should go to the oppo- 
site extreme of utter mildness in copy. 
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“The Story oF 
the Week” 


is a 52-page booklet, just 
issued by the Society for 


Electrical Development, that 
tells the story of Electrical 
Prosperity Week, the greatest 
trade campaign ever conducted 
in America. 


This record of the Week's nation-wide 
success must be very gratifying to all 
those in the electrical industry whose 
untiring efforts brought it about. It is 
especially so to us in view of the part 
played by the Electrical Number and 
Dealers’ Circular of 
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An advertiser in the Elec- 


trical Number wrote: “Re- This week, March 11, 
ceived a number of good read “AFTER THE WaArR— 
dealer bites and more con- Wuat?” by Henry C. 
sumer inquiries than usual. Emery, chairman of Presi- 
Well pleased with the in- dent Taft’s Tariff Board. 


vestment.” 
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Eliminate Risk In 
Buying Paper - 


Find the man who knows paper— 
then let him help you choose the 
grade. Many large advertisers, 
publishers and printers saved 
money last year on their paper 
requirements through the sug- 
gestion of a Bermingham & 
Seaman representative. 


We control the output of some of 
the largest mills in the country 
and are able to offer you a wide 
variety of papers for every adver- 
tising purpose. We recommend 
the paper you need, not the paper 
we want. It makes no difference 
to us what grade we sell. 


The next time you need paper, ask 
us. Suggestions, samples and 
dummies for catalogues, booklets, 
house organs, circulars, cheerfully 
and promptly furnished. No order 
too small. No order too big. 





BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and many others. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
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course, a salesman should look 
clean and neat and well dressed, 
but supposing a salesman ap- 
proached you with overly esthetic 
appearance, pleasant manner, 
never too loud, nothing much to 
say—would he be a highly effect- 
ive salesman? Would you be 
likely to listen attentively to his 
message? Would you feel that 
he was talking to you frankly and 
earnestly? Or would you not feel 
that he was repeating his lesson 
—going through the form of sell- 
ing? : 

The parallel of our self-con- 
sciously handsome salesman with 
at least some “esthetic” advertis- 
ing is obvious. Such advertising 
is beautified with irrelevant pretty 
girls and woodland scenes; it is 
surrounded with fancy borders, 
set up in fancy type—its whole 
effect is formal and starchy. It 
seems to say to the reader: “Am 
I not artistic?” And the reader 
probably responds: “There’s a 
handsome ad!” and five minutes 
later does not know what it was 
about—probably never noticed. 

“Far-fetched,” do you say? Not 
at all. I have seen it happen. 
So have others. 

Furthermore, assuming that the 
reader does get as far as reading 
the message of the ad—if it has 
a message—still there lurks in his 
mind the feeling that he is not 
reading a frank, sincere message, 
but something ‘“starchy’—in a 
word, “only an advertisement.” 

To sum up this vital difference: 

The “esthetic” ad says: “Look 
at me!” 

The “punchy” ad says: “Read 
my message!” 

There is a still further indict- 
ment of “artistic” advertisements. 
Advertisers, in their effort to 
grasp the “esthetic” shadow, often 
lose so much of: the advertising 
substance. 

For instance, the copy-writer, 
after struggling hard to get his 
message “over,” decides that 
the only possible way to make 
clear the numerous uses and 
qualities of the advertised article 
is to have some outline drawings 
connected up with explanatory 
text by long, black arrows. He 
settles back with a sigh of sat- 
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isfaction, but along comes Mr. 
“Esthetic Advertiser,” and the 
idea of outline drawings and 
long, black arrows is dismissed 
as being “inartistic.” 

Possibly a big, striking photo- 
graph of the article would pull tre- 
mendously, but it would make our 
“artistic’ advertisement rather 
top-heavy, so we use a little pic- 
ture, or none at all! 

A homely coupon, appearing, 
perhaps, as though partly torn 
away from the advertisement, 
might add considerably to the re- 
sults, but such a ragged, discord- 
ant effect as a “torn” coupon 
would never do for the “esthete.” 
He would say “impossible!” 

But it isn’t only what the es- 
thetic advertiser leaves out. It 
is what he puts in! 

For instance, an advertisement 
of life insurance devotes more 
than half of its space to a charm- 
ing picture of William Penn, 
amid a group of red Indians, 
smoking the pipe of peace. At 
the very moment when you 
should be solemnly considering 
the necessity of providing for 
your wife and children in case 
of your death, your mind begins 
to wander off into the early co- 
lonial times, when William Penn 
made treaties with the savages— 
and there is a far better chance 
of your reviewing United States 
history than there will ever be 
of your sériously considering the 
life-insurance company whose ad- 
vertisement you started to look at. 

And even when the illustration 
is not utterly irrelevant, it is 
dragged in by the heels on the 
theory of some vague suggestive- 
ness or connotation. A group of 
charming dancers on a ballroom 
floor is supposed to suggest a 
certain floor varnish. The white 
walls of the ballroom are sup- 
posed to suggest a certain white 
enamel. And the bright, intelli- 
gent woman who looked at this 
advertisement had to have this 
“connotation,” this “suggestion,” 
this trumpery excuse for a beau- 
tiful ballroom scene pointed out 
to her! 


Examples of this sort of irrele-. 


vancy and straining for artistic 
effect might be cited indefinitely, 
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course, a salesman should look 
clean and neat and well dressed, 
but supposing a salesman ap- 
proached you with overly esthetic 
appearance, pleasant manner, 
never too loud, nothing much to 
say—would he be a highly effect- 
ive salesman? Would you be 
likely to listen attentively to his 
message? Would you feel that 
he was talking to you frankly and 
earnestly? Or would you not feel 
that he was repeating his lesson 
—going through the form of sell- 
ing? . 
The parallel of our self-con- 
sciously handsome salesman with 
at least some “esthetic” advertis- 
ing is obvious. Such advertising 
is beautified with irrelevant pretty 
girls and woodland scenes; it is 
surrounded with fancy borders, 
set up in fancy type—its whole 
effect is formal and starchy. It 
seems to say to the reader: “Am 
I not artistic?’ And the reader 
probably responds: “There’s a 
handsome ad!” and five minutes 
later does not know what it was 
about—probably never noticed. 

“Far-fetched,” do you say? Not 
at all. I have seen it happen. 
So have others. 

Furthermore, assuming that the 
reader does get as far as reading 
the message of the ad—if it has 
a message—still there lurks in his 
mind the feeling that he is not 
reading a frank, sincere message, 
but something “starchy”’—in a 
word, “only an advertisement.” 

To sum up this vital difference: 

The “esthetic” ad says: “Look 
at me!” 

The “punchy” ad says: “Read 
my message!” 

There is a still further indict- 
ment of “artistic” advertisements. 
Advertisers, in their effort to 
grasp the “esthetic” shadow, often 
lose so much of: the advertising 
substance. 

For instance, the copy-writer, 
after struggling hard to get his 
message “over,” decides that 
the only possible way to make 
clear the numerous uses and 
qualities of the advertised article 
is to have some outline drawings 
connected up with explanatory 
text by long, black arrows. He 
settles back with a sigh of sat- 
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isfaction, but along comes Mr. 
“Esthetic Advertiser,’ and the 
idea of outline drawings and 
long, black arrows is. dismissed 
as being “inartistic.” 

Possibly a big, striking photo- 
graph of the article would pull tre- 
mendously, but it would make our 
“artistic” advertisement rather 
top-heavy, so we use a little pic- 
ture, or none at all! 

A homely coupon, appearing, 
perhaps, as though partly torn 
away from the advertisement, 
might add considerably to the re- 
sults, but such a ragged, discord- 
ant effect as a “torn” coupon 
would never do for the “esthete.” 
He would say “impossible!” 

But it isn’t only what the es- 
thetic advertiser /Jeaves out. It 
is what he puts in! 

For instance, an advertisement 
of life insurance devotes more 
than half of its space to a charm- 
ing picture of William Penn, 
amid a group of red Indians, 
smoking the pipe of peace. At 
the very moment when you 
should be solemnly considering 
the necessity of providing for 
your wife and children in case 
of your death, your mind begins 
to wander off into the early co- 
lonial times, when William Penn 
made treaties with the savages— 
and there is a far better chance 
of your reviewing United States 
history than there will ever be 
of your sériously considering the 
life-insurance company whose ad- 
vertisement you started to look at. 

And even when the illustration 
is not utterly irrelevant, it is 
dragged in by the heels on the 
theory of some vague suggestive- 
ness or connotation. A group of 
charming dancers on a ballroom 
floor is supposed to suggest a 
certain floor varnish. The white 
walls of the ballroom are sup- 
posed to suggest a certain white 
enamel. And the bright, intelli- 
gent woman who looked at this 
advertisement had to have this 
“connotation,” this “suggestion,” 
this trumpery excuse for a beau- 
tiful ballroom scene pointed out 
to her! 

Examples of this sort of irrele-. 
vancy and straining for artistic 
effect might be cited indefinitely, 























but they will occur to every read- 
er—or they may be found in any 
magazine.’ They may even be 
found—where one would think 
the mere mechanical limitations 
of paper and presswork would 
certainly bar the attempt—in our 
daily newspapers. 

WHITE SPACE IS WASTEFUL, IF STORY 

REMAINS UNTOLD 


But we are not quite through 
with the advertising sins of the 
“esthete,” for he is likely to play 
frightful havoc with the adver- 
tising copy—with the actual mes- 
sage itself. 

. Very probably the advertiser, 
in order to make his “esthetic” 


advertisement attract at least 
some attention, is depending 
largely on white space. To gain 


the necessary white space he may 
have to tell his story in fifty 
words, when it positively requires 
300 or 400 words, or even more! 

Copy that would tell the arti- 
cle’s many uses, that would tell 
of its purity, how hygienically it 
is made, copy that would arouse 
the reader’s desires, that would 
lead him to send for a booklet, 
or a sample, or to call on the 
dealer—all this, or much cf it, 
must be omitted to provide white 
space. 

And, naturally, after this has 
happened a few times the copy- 
writer, knowing how little chance 
his copy has against the demands 
of the artist, will rarely attempt 
a forceful selling talk. He comes 
to feel that his chief function is 
to write “filler,” to write just a 
little stuff to fit nicely in between 
the pretty pictures and other es- 
thetic effects of the artist. : 

But why multiply instances of 
the everlasting conflict that must 
go on between the man who wants 
to deliver a message and the man 
who is striving for esthetic effect? 
It is a very real quarrel, and it 
rarely admits of any “half-way” 
It is almost always 


compromise. 

unwise to attempt to strike a 
“halance” between “punchiness” 
and “estheticism.” The copy- 


writer who attempts this is likely 
to produce a hybrid that is neither 
“punchy” nor beautiful. 

The 


only safe rule—a_ rule 
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backed up by records of results 
—is the one already stated: 

“Get your ‘punch’ first. Then 
strive to make your advertise- 
ment as clean and neat and in- 
offensive as possible, without the 
sacrifice of ‘punch,’ ” 





Dealers Vote on Proposed 
Price Change 


The Sterling Photo Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has recently decided a pro- 
posed price change by submitting the 
question frankly to its dealers. Ninety- 
our per cent of the dealers replied and 
the vote stood’ in the ratio of 77 to 23, 
so the Sterling Company is now able 
to proceed with assurance that its course 
is satisfactory to a large portion of its 
agencies. 

This photographic company is in the 
amateur developing and fin shing busi- 
ness, utilizing retailers as agencies. The 
suggested reduction was upon the price 
of film development, many competitors 
having entered the field who advertised 
free development if prints were or- 
dered. 

The question was presented to the 
dealers fully and frankly and return 
cards were enclosed to draw prompt 
replies. At the end of a month the 
Sterling Company was able to send a 
second letter to its dealers, announcing 
the result of the poll. That thought 
was given to the various questions is 
perhaps evidenced by the diversity of 
answers received. The questions fol- 
low, with the vote analyzed: 

1. Do you have to compete with free 
developing? 41 per cent said yes, and 
59 per cent said no. : 

2. Do you favor a_  65-cent price 
for all size rolls? 23 per cent said yes, 
and 77 per cent said no. 

8. Would it help your business? 14 
per cent said it would, 13 per cent 
were in doubt, and 73 per cent said it 


4. Do you favor a 10-cent price 
for developing-only orders? 79 per cent 
were in favor, and 21 per cent were 
against. 

5. Do you favor no charge for orders 
not good enough to print? 61 per cent 
were in favor of chargifig, and 39, per 
cent were in favor of not charging. | 

6. If in the minority, are you willing 
to go with the majority? 89 per cent 
said they were, 6 per cent did not com- 
mit themselves, and 5 - cent said they 
were not in favor of going with the 
majority. 


C. W. Trueman With Miche- 
lin Tire Company 


Charles W. Trueman, for three and a 
half years advertising manager of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Times, and la- 
ter advertising manager of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Maga- 
zine, is now associated with the adver- 
tising department of the Michelin Tire 
Company, Milltown, N. J. 
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Every business man knows 
that the stability of his business 
is measured by re-orders. 

If customers do not come 
back, something is wrong. But 
if the most careful buyers in 
the field, having tried the goods, 
find them satisfactory and come 
back for more, the business is 
sound. 

Advertising may be judged 
by the same sure test. 

In 1915 The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post carried the equiva- 
lent of 1682 full pages of adver- 
tising —1,143,502 lines. 

Of this, 1429 pages, or 971,991 
lines, came from firms which 
had also advertised in the Post 
the year before. 
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- figures mean that: 

The Saturday Evening 
Post drew 85% of its volume 
in 1915 from the same cus- 
tomers that had bought its 
space in 1914, 

That is, the re-orders of Post 
advertising amounted to 85%. 

This evidence of the stability 
of modern advertising is not 
new. 

A year ago, similar figures 
showed that in 1914 the Post 
obtained 85.8% of its business - 


from firms which had used its 
columns in 1913. 








Of such a condition any busi- 
ness, whatever the product or 
sales method, might well be 
proud. 
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It expresses the concensus 


of experience of astute buyers, 
extending over a period of years. 

It testifies to the establish- 
ment of advertising as an 
integral factor in economic 
development—as a _ profitable 
investment—not an expense, 
not a speculation. 

It means that manufacturers 
may invest in advertising in 
full confidence of substantial 
return. 

It reflects the stability, the 
soundness, the permanence, of 
advertising today. 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 
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Cultivates Home Markets While 
Competitors Fill War Orders 





Intensive Sales Methods and Active Advertising by International Har- 
vester Company Increase Sale of Motor Trucks 86 Per Cent 


WORLD war is expected to 
dislocate business generally 
in both warring and neutral coun- 
tries. 


ferent facets to the general 
dislocation which business has 
suffered since July, 1914. Every 


industry has been affected differ- 
ently. Many in this country have 
been in a position where they 
could go after war orders and 
reap big profits from them, while 
others have felt the stimulating 
effect of war business only in- 
directly. 

One would logically expect to 
find the motor-truck department 
of the International Harvester 
Company among the active seek- 
ers after war orders. But just 


There are a million dif-_ 


nor accept unsolicited orders from 
warring nations. So it looked as 
if it would have to sit back under 
the war cloud and let its competi- 
tors gobble up all the profits from 
war orders of motor trucks. 
Then came the idea that maybe 
this cloud had a silver lining. 
Was it not possible that the other 
motor-truck makers were€ more or 
less neglecting the home market, 
in their eagerness to fill big war 
orders promptly? It seemed logi- 
cal and reasonable that the extra 
demand on their outputs would 
operate at least to extend the 
time required on domestic con- 
tracts, even if they did not slacken 
their sales effort in the home 
markets. Again, it was general 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCKS 


They Lead i in Michigan—The am of the Motor Truck 


Pees 1915—The ey Sayre 
There Were Registered in 


the State of Michigan 


International Motor Trucks 
Nearest Competitor in Any Class 
Nearest Competitor in Same Class 


These figures prove our claim that businest 


of their 
money in International Motor Trucks @ 
The Medal of Honor Winners at San Francisco 
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NEWSPAPER COPY, 


the opposite has been true. This 
big corporation when the war 
began had large plants or branches 
and thorough selling organizations 
in practically every country in- 
volved in the struggle, and conse- 
quently desired to remain, as the 
old darky expressed it, strictly 
“mutual.” It thought it best to 





neither actively solicit war orders. 
7 


PAGE WIDE, DROVE HOME THE SIZE OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


talk at that time that pronounced 
business depression was being 
warded off only by the big orders 
from abroad. 

The result of the Harvester 
company’s cogitations was the 
most ambitious advertising and 
sales campaign on International 
motor trucks that has ever been 
carried out. These trucks have 
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been on the market for eight 
years, or about the same length 
of time as the I. C. farm 
tractors. In those eight years 
sales have enjoyed a_ normal 
growth, the annual output being 
consistently in advance of outputs 
of competitors making the same 
capacity trucks, if the estimates 
may be trusted. 

The special intensive campaign 
of 1915 proved that the company’s 


appraisal of conditions in the 
home market was sound. This 
campaign secured the greatest 
percentage increase in annual 


sales yet recorded, sales being 
nearly doubled over normal, for 
several years past. The exact 
increase in 1915 business over 
1914 was eighty-six per cent. 


BRANCH OFFICES IMPORTANT IN THE 
ADVERTISING 


The fact that the company saw 
its opportunity must be mainly 
thanked for this, but O. H. 
Browning, motor truck - sales 
manager, attributes the big gain 
in business also to the efficient 
and aggressive character of the 
advertising and sales campaign. 
International motor trucks are 
handled through the same sales 
organization which has handled 
the company’s old lines of haying 
and harvesting machines for half 
a century. This organization now 
has eighty-eight branch houses in 
the United States. As the truck 
business has increased in various 
districts all that has been neces- 
sary in the way of selling organiza- 
tion has been to station additional 
truck salesmen in each territory 
with headquarters at the regular 
branch house. 

These branch houses are natu- 
rally located at business centers. 
Consequently, for its first really 
intensive campaign on motor 
trucks, the company found its sell- 
ing organization ready-made. A 
list of something like sixty cities 
was compiled in each of which 
the company had a branch house, 
and it was judged, on checking 
over the final list, that it was im- 
probable that a better list could 
have been compiled, independent 
of branch-house consideration, 


from the standpoint of prospective 


motor-truck sales. Some prepa- 
ration was of course made at 
each of the sixty branches for 
the beginning of the advertising 
campaign, which was to use news- 
Papers on a national scale for the 
first time in the history of the 
company. 

The campaign bore a general 
resemblance to other national 
newspaper campaigns of the zone 
type. Large space was used in 
the newspapers to acquaint motor- 
truck prospects (1) with the fact 
that the International Harvester 
Company is among the largest 
manufacturers of motor trucks 
of half-ton, three-quarter, and 
ton capacities, (2) with the wide 
range in styles and the high qual- 
ity of the trucks, and (3) with 
the exceptional character of the 
service rendered to customers fol- 
lowing purchase. Trade-paper 
space also was used liberally. The 
advertising was not expected to 
make sales. A careful system of 
follow-up and personal salesman- 
ship by dealers and branch sales- 
men were relied on to close 
sales. 

Copy was made local in appeal 
whenever practicable. It did not 
carry dealer’s names, but featured 
the name and address of the local 
branch house. This stimulated 
sales direct to consumers by the 
branch-house salesmen, but deal- 
ers did not resent this because 
the dealer under the Harvester 
plan always receives his commis- 
sion on every sale to a prospect 
in his territory. ‘ 

While inquiries from the adver- 
tising were not its primary aim, 
many materialized and _ resulted 
in sales. One interesting instance 
was an inquiry ffom a man way 
out in Pecos Valley, New Mexico, 
which was received at the St. 
Louis branch house, and enclosed 
an advertisement from a St. Louis 
paper several weeks old. This 
inquiry was referred to the gen- 
eral agency covering the Pecos 
Valley country, and a sale was 
promptly made. 

While the assumption that com- 
petitors who were filling war 
contracts were asking for time on 
domestic contracts was no doubt 
correct, nevertheless competition 
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in the domestic market was found 
to be pretty keen. As the cam- 
paign progressed the company 
was inclined to thank more and 
more for its success the efficiency 
of its selling campaign, as opposed 
to any laxity on the part of com- 
petitors. An I. H. C. representa- 
tive sent down to one small town 
jto open up “virgin territory” 
‘found representatives of four 
competitors there ahead of him. 
The newspaper advertising had 
found its way. there ahead of 
them’: all, however, 
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This manufacturer was_ not 
strictly speaking a’competitor, be- 
cause building trucks in sizes from 
a half-ton to six tons hauling 
capacity. The closest competitor 
selling trucks of the same capaci- 
ties as the International had a 
total of 117. 

The company also has figures 
to show that its trucks lead in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and some 
other centers, and though definite 
figures for the entire country are 
not available, believes that it is 








and he was able to 
corral the lion’s share 
of the available busi- 
ness. 

The company’s ex- 
perience in Michigan, 
which may be called 
the seat of the motor- 
truck industry, may 
be cited as a final 
proof of the effective- 
ness of the advertis- 
ing and sales cam- 
paign. It is said that 


truck makers in 
Michigan than in any 
other State, or prob- 
ably any two or three 
States combined, and 
it is naturally expect- 
ed that selling effort, 
like charity, begins at 
home, and that com- NOW. 
petition in Michigan 
would be about as 
keen as could be 
found. 

Although the I. H. 












Another Good Money-Maker for 1915 
th t oo B getintis prectical member of 
re are more mo or- 4 i ternationa| 
5 oe Is new to ie cale: but it has undergone 
three years of rigorous test and experiment. 
The average business man needs the rij o 
light truck as he needs his telephone. 
Model E International meets his need in 
every particular - i 
covering reliability, in economy of purchase 
and upkeep cost, in appearance and in every 
detail of construction. 
Every man in the retail Fecwaplao ace 9 busi- 


* ness can use one of these trucks with profit. Dost em ignoon furnished by magneto 
If you are one of the fortunate dealers who fen can by maa gu van 
can sell motor trucks, your tunity is here Sores Fall-elipne om ear, with a 

A post-card to the address below,  Ceeea teen 
or to the nearest of the 87 branch houses 


throughout the 3 yrs — bring you full in- 
formation about the E and 


the Model M 1000 prey capacity truck. : 
International Harvester Cuanee o America 


NEW MODEL E 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK 
Capacity 1500 PouNDs 
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C. headquarters are 
at Chicago, and the 
motor-truck factory 
is at Akron, Ohio, 
the newspaper and sales cam- 
paign in Michigan accomplished 
a veritable “killing.” Figures 
of mofor-truck registration can- 
not always be obtained from the 
various States, but one of the 
automobile trade papers obtained 
and published recently the regis- 
tration figures for commercial 
gasoline vehicles in Michigan for 
the first half of 1915. The figures 
showed International registrations 
to amount to 324 trucks, while the 
nearest competitor totaled 259. 





THE SALES TALK TO DEALERS AS SHOWN IN BUSINESS- 


JOURNAL COPY 


now selling, and has been for five 
years, more motor trucks in the 
domestic market than any other 
manufacturer. 

What has been said about eva- 
sion of war orders does not mean 
that International trucks have 
never been sold abroad. They 
have been sold like other products 
of this corporation, all over the 
world, and their sale in Europe 
will be resumed when peace is 
restored. 

A brief analysis of the domestic 
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market for motor trucks, as made 
by one of Mr. Browning’s staff, 
should interest readers of PRINT- 
ERS’ Ink. It was estimated that 
80,000 motor trucks were built in 
the United States in 1915, and 
that 18,000 of these were sold 
abroad, and that there are prob- 
ably to-day in this country a hun- 
dred thousand additional live 
motor-truck prospects, i. ¢., imme- 
diate prospects. That Interna- 
tional trucks are being used in 
over 100 different lines of busi- 
ness has been a primary talking 
point in the 1915 campaign. 

It is interesting to learn that 
ten per cent of the company’s 
sales are made to farmers. The 
farmer has been an enormous 
buyer of pleasure cars and a very 
small buyer of motor trucks. Re- 
sult: Inspection of farmers’ 
pleasure cars in any section will 
indicate that their tonneaus have 
been called into service for’ haul- 
ing anything from a barrel of lime 
to a beef carcass. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has 
taken advantage of this situation 
by using farm papers in a few 
promising localities for truck copy. 

So the I. H. C., unwilling to 
go after war orders, left the heart 
of the war melon to its competi- 
tors, and made out of the rind 
what might figuratively be termed 
some very palatable marmalade. 
And if the expectations of au- 
thorities on world trade prospects 
are realized, the company will 
have at the close of the war ad- 
ditional cause for self-congratula- 
tion on its relation to war busi- 
ness. Alba B. Johnson, president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in his address before the 
third National Foreign Trade 
Convention, predicted that the 
suspension of war contracts at the 
close of the war will cause an- 
other dislocation of business hardly 
less severe than that occasioned 
by the outbreak of hostilities. 
The greatest beneficiaries from 
the first dislocation will be the 
greatest sufferers from the second. 

But while the war-order fac- 
tories are revising their pro- 
grammes downward, the I. H. C. 
can go along with its present 
campaign. 
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Advertising Gets 6,766 De- 
positors for New Bank 


The New Highland Park State Bank, 
of Detroit, Mich., opened its doors on 
March 1, and within 12 hours secured 
6,766 depositors. 

This was the result of an offer to open 
checking accounts for so remarkably 
low a deposit as one dollar, combined 
with an advertising drive in newspapers 
and by posters. The general manager 
of the new institution is Alonzo P, 
Ewing, who had been strongly sold on 
advertising in_ his conection with the 
Detroit City Gas Company. 

The advertising was started about two 
weeks before the opening, and in the 
newspaper copy such headlines as these 
were kept prominent: Book You 
Will Be Proud to Receive,” ‘A Book 
You Will Be Proud to Carry,” “A Book 
You Will Be Proud to Show,” “A 
Book You Will Be Proud to Keep.” 

The book referred to was an elab- 
orate souvenir pass-book, illustrated in 
the copy, and said to cost about one dol- 
lar each. The “hook” in the advert's- 
ing was provided by an offer to open 
a checking account on the deposit of one 
dollar. 

On the Sunday previous to the open- 

ing, a 16-inch, six-column advertisement 
was published in the local papers, show- 
ing the portraits of twelve directors, 
among whom were Henry Ford, James 
Couzens, and other well-known business 
men. . . 
One of the most effective features of 
the campaign was a 106-foot billboard 
in the shape of an arrow, erected on the 
locally famous “million-dollar vacant 
lot” opposite the bank, pointing directly 
at the entrance of the bank, wh’‘ch, it 
was announced, “is to be conducted ex- 
actly the same as the highest type of 
modern store.’ The sign was_ illu- 
minated all night. 

An_ unlooked-for result of this ad- 
vertising campaign was an increase of 
new depositors in many of the other 
banks of the city. 


Whitton Vice-President Wood- 
wards Incorporated 


Woodwards Incorporated is the name 
of a new general advertising agency, 
capitalized at $100,000, which has been 
established in Chicago. Walter B. 
Woodward is president; R. L. Whitton, 
vice-president and general manager; 

B. Woodward, treasurer, and D. J. Ker- 
win, secretary. 

Mr. Whitton was until recently one 
of the partners of the Nichols-Finn Ad- 
vertising Agency, and was for a num- 
ber of years before that identified with 
outdoor advertising interests. 

The new agency already has several 
accounts. 


Barnhill Starts Agency 


J. D. Barnhill, formerly with the John 
O. Powers Agency, has organized the 
agency of J. D. Barnhill, Inc. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
CITY OF 5,000,000 PEOPLE 
A Compact, Closely-knit Community 
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Commercially Philadelphia is 
the second largest city in the 
United States. It extends 
over 30 miles from City Hall 
and has one street 22 miles 
long! 


The Philadelphia of the cor- 
porate limits with its 1,750,000 
population, is merely the in- 
ner ring of the city. 


n> 


In the outer ring, or met- 
ropolitan district, are the 
1,300,000 people of the Penn- 
sylvania counties; the 600,000 
people of nearby New Jersey 
counties; the 150,000 people of 
New Castle County, Del., and 
the 200,000 residents of South 
Jersey shore counties. 


Neighboring towns of three 
States recognize Philadelphia 
as their leader in commerce, 
finance, fashion and pleasure. 


These 5,000,000 Philadelphians 
are the people that organize 
and maintain huge manufac- 
turing plants, such as Midvale 
Steel, Cramp’s, Baldwin’s, etc. 
They constitute a rich metro- 
politan market—almost the 
richest community in the whole 
world. 


The Public Ledget-Evening 
Ledger combined circulation of 
160,000 reaches the concen- 
trated purchasing power of 
these 5,000,000 people. 
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Bonds that Fetter 





During the last two years more than 1000 
manufacturers of household appliances 
have voluntarily sent their products to 
Good Housekeeping Institute for test. 


Do you get the significance of this? 


During the last two months more than 
2000 retailers have requested a list of the 
appliances tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 





Do you get the significance of this ? 


During the past two weeks over 400,000 
housewives, the army to whom the Insti- 
tute is responsible, have begun to use the 
130 advertising pages of the March issue. ‘ 
The March issue is but one of twelve 
that will be so used this year. 


And do you get the significance of this? 
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The demand for a 
complete list of de- 
vices tested and ap- 
roved by Good 
ousekeeping Institute 
has so constantly in- 
creased that a classified 
bulletin has been pre- 
pared. This gives the names of all appliances tested 
and approved to date together with the names of 
their manufacturers. May we send you a copy? 


The Institute is only one of the service 
departments that is making Good 
Housekeeping so essential, so dependable 
to home managers. It is one of those 
bonds that fetter every reader to the 
magazine. 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


ALBA B. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


“T have gotten ideas from reading System, the 
Magazine of Business, which are suggestive and 
interesting.” 


Ma Mh Phuson 


NUMBER XLIV in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 











How Trenton Potteries Company 
“Sells’’ Its Advertising to 
Trade Distributors 


Its 1915 Showing Leads the Company to Make a Strong Demonstration 


LARGE number of the read- 

ers of Printers’ INK are al- 
ways on the alert for information 
which will help them better to 
“sell” their advertising to their 
salesmen or their trade distrib- 
utors. 

Of the requests which reach 
Printers’ INk, those asking for 
articles on this subject form a 
large proportion, 

A particularly good example of 
how one national advertiser is 
meeting the problem is found in 
the February number of ‘“Sani- 
tary Pottery,” published by the 
Trenton Potteries Company, for 
architects and plumbing con- 
tractors. The writer goes straight 
to the point, talks to his friends 
in language they can understand, 
and reduces the large subject of 
national advertising to such terms 
as customer good will and better 
profits for them. 

The greater part of the article 
reads as follows: 

“Tf this company were to add 
a half dozen salesmen to its 
force, a few men in the trade 
might be constrained to remark 
that the Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany was hustling after business. 
When the same amount of money 
involved in putting out those rep- 
resentatives is placed into an ad- 
vertising campaign instead, the 
tipple of comment swells to a 
roar. In just such ways is na- 
tional advertising misunderstood 
by competitors and customers 
alike. 

REDUCTION OF OVERHEAD THROUGH 
ADVERTISING 

“Now we are not interested in 
what our less progressive com- 
petitors think about us, but it is 
very vital that our customers, the 
plumbing contractors, be given 
a clear idea of what our advertis- 
ing is, who pays for it, and what 
it is doing for them. 


“Non-advertisers claim that ad- 
vertising has to be added fo the 
cost of the goods. Ina way they 
are right. It has to be included 
in the overhead expense, and is. 
It has been our experience, how- 
ever, that instead of our overhead 
expense being increased by the 
thousands of dollars added to it 
by our national advertising, it has 
stood its ground; and with better 
business in 1916 will undoubtedly 
be lowered. 

“And why? 

“Because advertising, by creat- 
ing a demand for our particular 
line of plumbing fixtures, has in- 
creased our volume of business. 
This additional volume, divided 
into our overhead, has absorbed 
the extra charge created by the 
advertising expenses. Figure it 
out. for yourself. If, with the 
same number of superintendents, 
the same office and sales force, 
an extra $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness can be created, are we not 
justified in spending the propor- 
tion of that $100,000 which rep- 
resents overhead in advertising 
to get that business? Especially 
in dull times, when a falling off in 
business represents a _ climbing 
overhead ? 


ADVERTISING AN ECONOMIC 
SITY 


NECES- 


“Let us see how this worked 
out in 1915, the year just past, 
when we employed an excellent 
campaign of national advertising 
with fine results. These results 
can only be proved by compari- 
son. And here is the comparison: 
During 1915, a dull year in build- 
ing lines, as all of you know, the 
Trenton Potteries Company ran 
its plants much nearer to capacity 
than any other of the manufac- 
turers of plumbing earthenware. 
And this was done without price- 
cutting and often in competition 
with lower prices. Can there be 








any question in your mind that 
advertising is an economic neces- 
sity for the progressive manu- 
facturer ? 

“Some people connected with 
the plumbing business have but a 
faint idea of what national adver- 
tising is. or instance, we re- 
ceived a card the other day from 
a Pacific Coast jobber, stating 
that he handled the nationally ad- 
vertised goods of a certain list of 
manufacturers. Of the dozen and 
a half names he gave only two 
were advertising their wares in 
national mediums. 

“Neither the plumbing papers 
nor the architectural publications 
represent national publicity. They 
reach the architects and master 
plumbers, unquestionably, but do- 
ing that does not create a demand 
for more plumbing. You readers 
are the agents carrying out the 
wishes of the house builders of 
the country. To create more and 
better plumbing we must advér- 
tise in magazines that are com- 
monly read. Such is national ad- 
vertising. 

“Does 
you? 


this advertising help 


EXPLAINING TO THE ARCHITECT 


“Tf you are an architect it helps 
you in this respect, and you will 
appreciate the advantage: When 
your client says to you that he 
wants the Trenton Potteries 
Company plumbing fixtures he re- 
lieves you of the responsibility 
and necessity of deciding for him 
thé plumbing fixtures for the 
building operation. He assumes 
the sponsorship for the goods in- 
volved. Should anything happen 
to cause dissatisfaction on his 
part, he will hold us responsible 
and not cast reproachful glances 
your way for specifying goods 
that have failed to live up to his 
expectations. We might remark 
here that such occasion does not 
often arise in our case and our 
guarantee is broad enough to have 
us promptly on the job. 

“National advertising is a fur- 
ther help to our architectural 
friends. The specification of the 
Trenton Potteries Company ware 
can be accomplished more easily 
because the client is already fa- 
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Constant 


with our name. 
association through the columns 
of his favorite magazine cannot 
fail to create a favorable impres- 
sion, a sort of -acquaintanceship 
and confidence which nobody can 


miliar 


have in merchandise of which 
they have never heard. You seek 
the approbation of your clients 
and can most easily secure it by 
specifying wares of which their 
own judgment will approve. 

“Does national advertising help 
the master plumber, who is con- 
stantly seeking business and must 
be constantly alert to keep his 
shop running full? Let me ask 
a question: How many of you 
plumbing contractors make a 
house-to-house canvass, picturing 
to the home owner the delights of 
a fine bathroom, the health of 
proper sanitation, the added value 
to their property from a renting 
and selling standpoint? I'll an- 
swer the question: There are very, 
very few, if any, of you that are 
doing any such thing. But that 
is just what we-’are doing as 
national advertisers. Consider 
the 100,000,000 population of this 
country. Eliminate those without 
the means to purchase. Divide 
9,000,000 monthly buyers of the 
publications in which we adver- 
tise among the rest and you have 
pretty thoroughly covered the 
buying population of this country. 

“Each month we are going to 
these people with the advertise- 
ments reproduced on these pages 
in miniature. We are suggesting 
that the proper thing for their 
homes is a_ Silent Si-wel-clo 
closet, a porcelain bath, a new 
kitchen sink, and so on. It is 
making business for you because 
after a while these people come to 
think of such things as necessi- 
ties. 

“Aren’t we entitled to your co- 
operation to make our advertising 
financially successful when you 
consider that it is doing this for 
you—creating business? 

“Not.only does national adver- 
tising suggest plumbing to peo- 
ple whose present equipment is in- 
adequate, but, in the case of the 
Trenton Potteries Company, it 
goes farther yet, to your benefit 
as well as our own. 
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WANTED!! 





(Applications must be written on your business 
stationery) 


AN EXECUTIVE 
AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A SALES MANAGER— 


—of every manufacturing concern in the 
United States to write us for a year’s sub- 
scription to our magazine, “Basic Advertising” 
—and these two books— 


BUILDING A BUSINESS 
By 
Edward Mott Woolley 


A TWENTY MILLION DOLLAR 
OPPORTUNITY 
By 
A well-known authority 


sent without cost or obligation. 


PASSAIC METAL WARE COMPANY 
PASSAIC - ° - - NEW JERSEY 
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Waste Basket 


Insurance 


Our special portfolio of specimen sheets and effects will serve 
to show you why. Your office needs it. Write: 


S. D. Warren & Co. ' Baer Wine 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness i 


“Constant excellence of product—the highest type of competition” 








Every piece of printed-matter you send 
out gets one or the other of two fates, 
It gets the attention of the man it was 
meant for. Or it gets the scrap basket. 
Effective printing and a paper that will 
give this printing its highest possible 
value are the fundamental requisites for 
success. Your choice of a printer deter- 
mines the former; the latter is determined 
by your selection of the finest suitable 
paper procurable for the job. No other 
brand offers the scope of selection and 
the economy of standardization that you 
will find in the famous list of 


‘Warrens 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated—Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cumberland -Glossy—Silkote-Semi-Dull 


Printone-Imitation Coated 


Printing Papers 


you will report the case to us in detail. 



































“If it is true that increased vol- 
ume decreases the overhead ex- 
pense in our case it must be equal- 
ly true in yours. If, with the 
knowledge derived through read- 
ing our advertisements and liter- 
ature, the public is led to order 
better plumbing fixtures than they 
would have purchased, or you 
would have dared suggest, then 
this advertising is helping you sell 
higher-priced plumbing fixtures 
at a proportionately greater profit. 

“And that is just what this ad- 
vertising is doing! 

“Mrs. B. reads our advertise- 
ment, sends for booklet and is 
convinced that her bathroom fix- 
tures should be of Vitreous China 
and Solid Porcelain. She calls 
you in and tells you what she 
wants rather than just saying, ‘a 
bathtub, a lavatory and a closet.’ 
We have sold her on good plumb- 


ing, the kind that shows you a. 


substantial profit. 

“Or, Mrs. B. may be impressed 
with what we say, but, having 
known you for many years and 
relying on you, asks your opinion. 
Upon what you say often depends 
a sale. Come out heartily and 
tell Mrs. B. that while The Tren- 
ton Potteries Company products 
may cost somewhat more than 
enameled iron they will, prove a 
sound investment. Your recom- 
mendation backing our advertising 
will help you and us, for that is 
just what Mrs. B. wants to hear 
you say. ’ 


MUST MAKE GOOD ON 
WARE 


ADVERTISED 


“No successful advertising cam- 
paign can ever be conducted where 
the products are not up to the 
expectations of the purchasers. 
The Trenton Potteries Company 
have been national advertisers for 
six years. It is a striking thing 
that since the initial insertion a 
new feeling of pride of workman- 
ship pervaded the whole plant. As 
a result, to-day the trade is get- 
ting frora us better ware, better 
selection and more careful test- 
ing. Every person in our employ 
is interested in seeing that our 
adv ertised claims are made good. 

“An advertising campaign might 
appear to be an inittal success. 
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But should it fail to make good in 
its product what it claims in its 
advertising it is bound to fail. The 
first results must secure friends to 
back further efforts. And we have 
been advertising nationally for six 
years, and continue! Our goods 
must be right. 

“We have often been asked by 
our friends (and heard of criti- 
cisms on the part of our enemies) 
why we feature the Silent Si-wel- 
clo closet in our advertising to the 
apparent exclusion of the balance 
of our line. 

“In picking the Si-wel-clo we 
chose the fixture making the 
strongest appeal to a person’s feel- 
ing. Noise in flushing the water 
closet had been a source of em- 
barrassment and annoyance from 
dimmest recollections. The Si- 
wel-clo offered an improvement of 
this condition. It has become 
something very desirable. Not to 
have a quiet-working closet is 
soon to be considered as indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of the guest. 

“The Si-wel-clo has the appeal 
of human interest, but it goes far- 
ther in making our advertising 
successful. Every buyer of the 
Si-wel-clo has the opportunity to 
comment upon its superiority, the 
workmanship and the splendid fit- 
tings, including the seat. Why— 
asks the consumer—if the Si-wel- 
clo is so good, cannot we expect 
the rest of the Trenton Potteries 
Company line to be the same. And 
thus we effect other sales; or 
rather, you effect them. 

“Some figures we have recently 
dug up have convinced us that too 
few people realize that the margin 
of difference in cost between en- 
amel iron and clay fixtures is not 
so great as they imagine. We have 
proved it to be between ten and 
twenty per cent. Some of our 
1916 advertising copy is based on 
those facts and should be of great 
help to you in selling our plumb- 
ing fixtures. 

“Proper elimination of the sewer- 
gas joint of the water closet has 
led us to devote some space to 
that feature, and some of the 
largest magazines will carry the 
‘Dangers of Sewer Gas’ copy. It 
is an advertising campaign within 
a campaign. 
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“Stop to consider, if you will, 
the number of people in your city 
or town with the means to buy 
plumbing fixtures. Twenty million 
families are the estimated number 
in this country, allowing five to a 
family. Half that number at least 
are living in rented houses or 
apartments. The combined circu- 
lation of the magazines we are 
using to reach the house-building, 
bathroom-buying public is over 
9,000,000. Not very many escape 
us, do they? Very few people of 
means but will know about the 
Silent Si-wel-clo and our other 
goods. The people we reach are 
those who are most likely to be 
your customers. 

“Possibly you may have in stock 
other fixtures which you are natu- 
rally anxious to dispose of. Mr. 
X. drops in, shows you an ad- 
vertisement of ours which he has 
cut from a paper and asks if you 
can furnish it. With your mind 
on that stock which is tying your 
money up, you falter, then suggest 
that you have something just as 
good at less money. Don’t do it! 
Mr. X.’s further patronage is 
worth more to you than an im- 
mediate sale. While you might be 
successful in substituting other 
goods when those of the Trenton 
Potteries Company were asked 
for, you cannot, by so doing, avoid 
having Mr. X. leave your office 
with a feeling of unrest, of re- 
sentment that he had not gotten 
just what he wanted or what he 
went to you for. It will pay you 
to get our fixtures for him rather 
than substitute an article which 
cannot be the equal of our goods. 
Just recall some of your own 
shopping experiences and your 
feelings, when you had been of- 
fered something just as good. And 
the next time a salesman calls 
upon you and suggests your stock- 
ing a few dozen closet combina- 
tions that do not bear the ‘Star 
within the Circle’ trade-mark, just 
tell him that you’re not stocking 
fixtures unknown to the public. 

“Unquestionably our advertising 
is creating a reputation for a great 
many master plumbers who have 
had the wisdom to take unto them- 
selves some: of the prestige our 
advertising creates. These men 





feature in their windows the fact 
that they handle the Trenton Pot- 
teries Company ware. They dis- 
play the fact on their letter and 
bill heads.. They use our newspa- 
per electros in their daily adver- 
tising and our circulars go out 
with their letters. Such master 
plumbers — merchants — grab the 
lion’s share of the business for 
Trenton Potteries Company goods 
which would normally be distrib- 
uted among the plumbers of the 
town. It is not much trouble for 
you to say ‘I recommend these 
fixtures.’ ” 


Accessions to Macavoy Agency 

Berry Rockwell has been elected vice- 
president of the Macavoy Advertising 
Company, Chicago. Previously he has 
been associated with the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany and the U. S. Motors Corporation. 
Others who have joined the company 
are Frank Moss, as vice-president; G. 
H. Bryant, secretary, and _ Gridley 
Adams, as head of the copy and service 
department. Mr. Moss has been with 
the Mahin agency for seven years; Mr, 
Bryant has conducted the advertising 
of the Thomas B. Jeffery Company, and 
Mr. Adams for three years has been 
advertising manager of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation. 

Some new accounts now being han- 
dled by this agency are Smith Form-a- 
truck Company, Chicago; Automatic 
Carburetor Company, Chicago; Steven- 
son Underwear Mills, South Bend, Ind., 
and Dix'e Cotton-Felt Mattress Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


T. L. McCready Starts Agency 


T, L. McCready has opened an ad- 
vertising agency in New York and will 
handle primarily class-journal adver- 
tising accounts. He has been in the 
class-journal field for many years. For 
a large portion of this period he was 
in the service of Vogue, which publica- 
tion he is now leaving. 

The new agency starts business with 
a number of accounts. 


Neumuller Leaves New York 
Edison 


Ralph Neumuller has resigned as as- 
sistant advertising manager of the New 
York Edison Company. to become gen- 
eral manager of the Electrical Publica- 
tions Syndicate, Inc., New York. 


C. E. Ruttan Opens Art Studio 


C. E. Ruttan has resigned from the 
Street Railways Advertising Company 
and opened a private art studio in New 
York. 





















Utilizing Patriotic Sentiment to 
Market a New Product 


A Short but Timely Campaign Gets Concentrated Action for the Liberty 
Ring 


HE present state of national 

feeling was the cue for Cohn 
& Rosenberger, Inc., manufactur- 
ing jewelers of Providence, R. L., 
and New York, to put out and 
advertise what they call the Lib- 
erty Ring. 


The idea was sug- 
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THE IDEA OF PATRIOTISM IN MAGAZINE 
COPY STRUCK A RESPONSIVE CHORD 


gested to them some time in the 
latter half of 1915 that they in- 
corporate the figure of the Statue 
of Liberty, which stands in New 
York harbor, in some piece of 
jewelry to sell at a popular price. 
Accordingly a few designs were 
made up in the shape of a ring 
and shown to the trade. The con- 
sensus was that it ought to make 
a big hit at a time when the 
country is in the midst of an in- 
tensified era of patriotic senti- 
ment. 

Finding that the trade favored 
the idea, a concentrated selling 
and advertising campaign was 
planned for February, 1916. That 
month was chosen because of the 
coincidence of ‘the birthday anni- 
versaries of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. 
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The selling drive centered about 
a woman’s silver ring with the 
figure of the Statue of Liberty. 
In the torch which the statue 
holds aloft is set a Siam ruby, 
while the rest of the ring is set 
with thirteen smaller, colored 
stones, symbolizing the thirteen 
original Colonies. This ring is 
made to retail for one dollar. 

During January the salesmen 
went out on the road talking this 
ring—and the advertising that 
was to come in February, when 
patriotic feeling is apt to run 
high. 

Dealers were supplied with lo- 
cal advertising materials, includ- 
ing electros of ready-to-run news- 
paper advertisements and a two- 
colored counter- and window- 


HOW ONE DEALER GAVE THE RINGS A FIT- 
TING SETTING IN THE WINDOW 


card, featuring a girl’s head and 
shoulders, with one of her hands 
at her throat, showing the Lib- 
erty Ring large as life; this 
against a starred and _ striped 
shield. 

About one hundred dealers de- 
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voted good window space to the 
ring, decorated with flags, por- 
traits of Washington and Lin- 
coln and plaster Statuettes of 
Liberty. One of the department 
stores centered their window 
about a large replica of the ring 
itself. 

Dealers who ordered the ring 
in quantities of three or more 
dozens were furnished with the 
ring mounted on a shield-shaped 
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DEPARTMENT STORE CO-OPERATION IN 
REGULAR NEWSPAPER SPACE 


emblem-tray, which helped the 
window-dresser, 

The national advertising con- 
sisted of two quarter pages in 
a weekly of large circulation. 
Dealers backed this up with good 
space in their local advertising. 

So favorably was the ring re- 
ceived by the trade that the idea 
has since been carried out in a 
line of novelties, such as hatpins, 
powder-boxes, cuff-buttons, etc. 
Incidental mention was made of 
this in the second national adver- 
tisement. 

The name, Liberty, has been 
trade-marked, and on February 
22, coincidentally, the Patent Of- 
fice granted a patent on the ring. 

The advertising copy calls the 
idea “the national fashion,” and 
says that “the Liberty Ring is 
sweeping over the land like the 
Spirit of ’76.” 


W. S. Chase Resigns from 
National-Acme Mfg. Co. 


W. S. Chase has res'gned as head of 
the sales department of the National- 
Acme Manufacturing Company, Cleve 
land, after a service of thirteen years. 
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Department Stores as Outlets 
for Toilet Articles 

“Cleveland was recently selected as 
the try-out market for a new tooth paste 
which had the backing of the National 
Mouth Hygiene Association,” said W. 
G, Chandler, advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Press, speaking before the 
Buffalo Advertising Club. 

“The men who had this campaign in 
charge had originally planned to expend 
their efforts on the retail druggists, 
avoiding the drug departments of de- 
partment stores, and the chain stores. 
because they feared the antagonism of 
the independent retailers, 

“While the advertising campaign was 
in the course of preparation, a service 
bureau man started out to get statistics 
on the sale of well-known tooth pastes 
in department stores, chain stores and 
independent drug stores. 

“it was found that in Cleveland about 
eighty per cent of such well-known 
brands as Kolynos, Pebeco and Colgate’s 
were sold by the department stores and 
chain stores. 

“One department store would dispose 
of ene or two gross of a given brand 
in one day, while conducting a special 
drug sale. The entire advertising cam- 
paign was revamped. 

“A certain percentage of the adver- 
tising appropriation was turned over to 
the department stores to use in their 
regular ads in conducting demonstra- 
tions, etc. - 

“A’ small- sized package had been pre- 
pared for use in house-to-house canvass. 
Instead of going to the expense of hir- 
ing demonstrators and canvassers, th's 
sample size was advertised at five cents 
per tube for a one day’s sale. 

“One department store disposed of 
nineteen gross on that day, procuring 
a sample distribution at about one-twen- 
tieth of the cost of house-to-house dis- 
tribution. 

“I am confident that newspaper pub- 
lishers are awakening to the fact that 
the national advertisers and advertising 
agencies want exact data on which to 
base their campaigns.” 


New York Electrotypers Start 
Twenty-four-Hour Service 


Four New York electrotyping con- 
cerns—the Craske-Felt Company, Inc., 
Globe Electrotype Company, Knicker- 
bocker Electrotype Company and Reilly 
Electrotype Company, Inc., have in- 
stituted a continuous service, twenty- 
four hours a day, for six days a week. 

Carl Willy, the Globe Company, 
rl that ine ‘aus of the innovation 
is found in the large amount of business 
being placed with New York printers. 


Julian O. Knox Dead 


Julian O. Knox, advertising manager 
of The Glidden Varnish Company, died 
last week, aged 31 years. He had been 
in the employ of the company since 
he left school and had served in both 
sales and advertising departments. ‘Two 
years ago he was made advertising man- 
ager, 








How Butterick Earned 
29 Its Loyal Millions 


HALF a century ago, before 

the first Butterick maga- 
zine was founded, women had 
C.. to depend largely upon word-of- 
mouth authority and their own 




















own common sense in handling some of the most 
and vital problems of home life. They were living 
“ in comparative isolation with regard to the 
o* great questions of childhood, food, sat 
c and hygiene. 

er Then came Butterick with a 

ce magazine which for the first time 


: } made common knowledge that 
which previous to its coming 

of only experts had known. 

“ From that day to this, But- 

: terick has performed a service for woman so 

varied and so intimate that in countless homes 

it is relied upon as a loyal friend. 

In 1907 Butterick started its campaign of 
“The Homeless Child for the Childless Home.” 
As a result, 
good homes 
were found for 
8000 little 
waifs. Many 
a home has 
thanked 
Butterick for 






























a child’s smile and a child’s love. Could there be 
greater evidence of implicit faith in Butterick? 
When little was known about the Montessori 
method of teaching, Butterick 
sent a representative to Italy to 
write reports for its readers. 
Aggressive work on the part of t 
Butterick is in large part respon- 
sible for laws passed in several 
states giving women title to their 
own property and their own children; for the 
“Widows’ Pensions” law; and for the Smith- 
Lever bill, which appropriates 
millions of dollars for improving 
farm processes and home life 
on the farm. 
ti Butterick first made it pos- 
i) sible for women to make their 
own clothing—well, economi- 
cally, stylishly. Without once y " 
flagging, forfiftyyearsButterick  ‘* 
has maintained the recognized leadership on 
all matters relating to clothing. Its organi- 
zation covers the entire globe and performs 
more service for women in regard to their 
clothes than any institution in the world. 
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In 1915 Butterick began a series of articles 
on “The House That Grows.” Before inau- 
gurating this far-reaching plan for building 
one’s dwelling in units so that it can grow as 
the income and the family grow, Butterick sent 
an eminent architect over the country to in- 
vestigate local conditions; tested plans and 
specifications, and finally had the cost verified 
by outside contractors. Before the first word 
was published, a year was spent in preparation. 

Butterick maintains a House- 
hold Experiment Station where 
every new idea in household 
economics, every new labor- 
saving device, is given a scien- 
tific trial for the benefit of 
Butterick readers. 

The Butterick magazines conduct helpful 
children’s clubs whose membership runs into 
tens of thousands. In the three magazines 
composing The Butterick Trio (The Delineator, 
The Woman’s Magazine, The Designer) there 
are forty-seven regular monthly service 
departments, each conducted by qualified 
experts. They cover the whole field of 
women’s interests and are relied on by 
thousands of progressive housewives all over 
America. 











What Butterick service means to the 
women in this country is evidenced by 
the thousands and thousands of letters 
received every year asking advice on 


$, 
or 
the most intimate problems of their lives. 
Each letter receives a personal 
reply from an expert competent 
to advise. 





Half a century of service has 
given Butterick publications a 
power and prestige in American 
homes to which no other influ- 


ence may be compared. 
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Karo and the Premium Idea 


Logical Campaign Developed After Some Expensive Experience 


By Paul Findlay 


HEN Karo Syrup was first 

put upon the market many 
years ago, the advertising was not 
preceded by the kind of exhaus- 
tive investigation of conditions 
which is common to-day. Hence 
there was some waste motion, re- 
sultless effort and sampling which 
brought no returns. But things 
are not run that way by the Karo 
people now, In fact, they seem 
to know just where they are go- 
ing before they start out. 

The Karo campaign this season 
carries the premium idea to its 
ultimate conclusion. There is a 
share for everybody—jobber, job- 
bers’ salesmen, retailer and con- 
sumer. But the plan is so well 
balanced that the distribution is 
equitable throughout. Each fac- 
tor shares according to the value 
of the work done. And, while 
there is palpable benefit to the 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
its share is on the same moderate 
scale as that of its various dis- 
tributors and the consumer. 

There is a trifling flaw here 
and there, notably where the re- 
tailers’ share is overstated, as I 
shall show later on; but these are 
of minor importance, not vital— 
undoubtedly the result of enthu- 
siasm which has slopped over a 
bit. 

LOGICAL PREMIUM CHOSEN 


The selection of a griddle on 
which to bake pancakes was pe- 
culiarly happy, because, naturally, 
the griddle would always suggest 
pancakes ; pancakes would suggest 
syrup, and, since the griddle came 
as a premium with Karo, it is 
inevitable that the thought of 
syrup will ever and always re- 
mind the recipient of Karo. And 
the care with which an aluminum 
griddle of the very best quality 
was chosen evinced good judg- 
ment, for the character of the 
premium is thus in keeping with 
the standing, the prestige of the 
company. It will last indefinitely 
and will always please the cook; 
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hence is a standing and insistent 
reminder of Karo. Finally, the 
purchasing power of the company 
is used to place this high-gradé 
utensil in the home at a price 
on a par with the cheapest kind 
of griddle, as almost any old thing 
in the griddle line would cost the 
average housekeeper fully 85 
cents. 

Already the choice has been 
justified most strikingly, Liter- 
ally tens of thousands of grid- 
dles have been distributed. Yet 
the cumulative effect of the cam- 
paign has hardly begun to make 
itself (felt. Results will prob- 
ably not reach the peak for many 
months to come. Indeed, if the 
company decides to renew this 
campaign, it is highly probable 
that the griddle, like the brook, 
will “go on forever” and distri- 
bution thereof will run into mil- 
lions, 

In view of the success of the 
griddle campaign, the company 
plans to offer a candy-pot and a 
preserving-kettle, both also of 
aluminum, to promote the wider 
use of Karo, 


THE GRIDDLE ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN 


It might go without saying that 
the prompt success of the griddle 
campaign was largely due to the 
well-planned advertising. A rep- 


resentative list of seventeen 
women’s magazines was used. 
The circulation of these was 


around 13,500,000. All were used 
twice and some three times, with 
half-page and quarter-page dis- 
play. Of all the farm papers, 
27 were used as an experiment, 
the combined circulation being 
3,590,000. Altogether these gen- 
eral mediums reached about 
72,000,000 readers. 

A great many local newspapers 
also were used to link the cam- 
paign to local distributors. 

The entire publicity was built 
around the poster campaign. The 
posters used were eight and 24 
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sheet, and these were distributed 
across the continent so liberally 
that it might seem reasonable to 
suppose that everybody must 
know that the Karo folks were 
distributing a fine griddle on very 
favorable terms. And as the copy 
used in all magazines and news- 


b ‘ : 
Z This ‘Kero Premium Griddle 


accomplished through the use of 
form-letters issued long before 
any of the advertising appeared, 
and continued, emphasizing one 
point after another, until the open- 
ing gun was fired. Thus distribu- 
tor-interest was led up to and 
sustained. Jobbers and retailers 
were ready with the 
goods and posted on 
the griddle. Karo 
and the premium were 
accessible when con- 
sumer-demand began 
to make itself felt. 


SENTIMENT AGAINST 
PREMIUMS 


Whatever opinions 
we may individually 
entertain on the policy 
of the use of pre- 


ABELS from 50c worth of Karo (blue or 

ted) and 85c brings you fine 10% inch alu- 
minum griddle by parcels post prepaid. This 
Karo griddle, light and easy to handle, bright as a new 
dollar and needs no greasing, therefore no smoke. Heats 
uniformly all over, is very economical, will not rust, is easy 
to keep clean—and MAKES THE FINEST GRIDDLE 
CAKES YOUR MEN FOLKS EVER TASTED. 


miums to promote or 
stimulate the sale of 
merchandise, one fact 
is pretty well estab- 
lished. That is that 
there is no consumer- 


This griddle retails regularly at $2.25. Send your 
order for the Karo Aluminum Griddle today. This offer will 


Prove popular. Place your order promptly. 


The Men of America Know Pan- 
cakes and They Know KARO 


‘we are seeking to place a Karo 


At great expense 
Griddle in the homes of ell Karo users, so that Karo 
spread for griddle cakes and waffies—may. 
oe ata baked cakes that can be 
made. 








1HERE WAS NO MISSING THE POINT THAT THE GRIDDLE 
WAS THE CHIEF THEME OF THE NEWSPAPER 


AND MAGAZINE COPY 


papers featured the griddle and 
the cakes as conspicuously as the 
posters and in the same way, the 
entire campaign hitched up and 
hung together admirably and ef- 
fectively. 

Great pains were also taken to 
post thoroughly every salesman, 
jobber and retailer in advance on 
this griddle campaign. This was 


Aluminum 


be served on the most assumption that the 


prejudice against their 
use. Such prejudice 
as may exist in the 
trade, wholesale or 
retail, arises from the 


cost thereof comes 
out of distributors’ 
profits. It is precisely 
such an objection as 
the trade sometimes 
raises to advertising 
in newspapers or 
magazines: “Why 
don’t you cut out your 
advertising and give 
us a bigger profit?” 

That no such objec- 
tion is justified by the 
Karo plan is clearly 
established by an ex- 
amination of the mar- 
gins provided for the 
compensation of job- 
bers and retailers. Meantime the 
consumer is cared for on precisely 
the same basis as without the pre- 
mium. The cost of Karo to her 
has not changed in any degree or 
particular. 

The jobber’s margin is always 
ten per cent at the minimum, 
sometimes in favorable times or 
circumstances more than ten per 
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100,000 New Buyers 


In the last six months the 
net paid circulation of the 
Popular Science Monthly 
has increased over 100,000 
copies—all voluntary. May 
edition 210,000. 


(100 New Advertisers 


In the last six months the 
Popular Science Monthly 
has booked over 100 im- 
portant national advertising 
accounts. There are 457 
paid advertisements in the 
April issue—253 display and 
204 classified. 


Popular Science Monthly 


239 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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OU have a standing invita- 
tion to call and inspect our 
plant and up-to-date facilities. 





Our printing plant 
in rented quarters 
afew years ago 
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2 Our printing 
plant in our own 
building to-day 





One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Place Your Printing Orders 





In the Hands of a Large Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 





Qur Specialties : 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) Price Lists 
(4) House Organs 
(5) Trade Papers 
(6) Magazines 
(7) The larger orders 
of Flyers and Cir- 
culars. 
Also Printing epistng the 
same material and workman- 
ship as the above, such as Pro- 
ings, Directories, Histories, 
Books and the like. 
Our Complete Service, all or 
any part of which is at your 


command, embraces: 
DESIGNING 








(Machine and Hand) 
PRESSW ORK 
BINDING 
MAILING 

If you want advertising 
service, planning, illustrating, 
copy writing and assistance or 
information of any sort in 
regard to your advertising and 
printing, we will be glad 
to help you. 

If desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 











If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employees, concentrated in one direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful. 


If you want delivery—our plant is equipped with 
economical, up-to-date machinery and is in operation 
day and night the year round. The best quality cf work, 
however, is handled by daylight. 


If you want the best price—our unusual labor-saving 
material and equipment, enable us to make exception- 
ally low prices on our specialties. 


Our organization is excellent. When you put an or- 
der in our care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. 
You insure yourself 


Proper Quality—Quick Delivery —Right Price 
Our large and growing business is because of satisfied 
customers, because of repeat orders. Printing orders 
come to us from the large cities and the states from 
Maine to Texas. 


We do printing for the best firms in the United States. 





Weare always pleased to give the names of a doz- 
en or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us 











Don’t you owe it to yourself and your firm to 
find out what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates does not place you under 
any obligation whatever. 
Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing Order 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Wabash 3381 


TELEPHONES Auto, 52-191 


Local and Long Distance 


























cent, and he gets his regular cash 
discount as well. Considering the 
staple character of Karo, this 
margin is satisfactory. In fact, 
because for some reason the job- 
ber has elected, generally speak- 
ing, to retain his entire margin 
and not dissipate it through price- 
cutting, on this basis Karo is one 
of his prime profit-producers and 
he likes to handle it. 

And the retailer is equally well 
provided for. Let us take the 
ten-cent seller for our criterion, 
because that is the smallest size, 
the size which is the most ex- 
pensive, per unit, to handle and 
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cash rebates paid for window or 
store displays, and sometimes by 
the inclusion without charge of 
some of the proprietary brands 
of starch or syrup products of 
the company. Of course, this 
helps to increase dealer-co-opera- 
tion. 

When deals are offered to the 
retailer they are based on con- 
servative lines so he is rot’ to 
be overloaded. Let us use some 
imaginary deal which is near 
enough to the facts for iliustra- 
tive purposes: 

On a five-case order, calling 
for the purchase of only $9.50 





Bakes the best cakes 
hor the Best Syrup 











THE POSTERS WERE DISTRIBUTED LIBERALLY ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


market. On regular list, one case 
at a time, purchases made for 
stocks throughout the year and 
not considering any deal or free 
goods, the price of this size to 
the retailer is 95 cents per dozen. 
This shows the dealer a gross 
margin of 20 per cent plus; and, 
as the same considerations of sta- 
ple character, established sale and 
rapid turnover as in the case of 
the jobber apply equally to the 
retailer, this margin is entirely 
equitable and perfectly satisfac- 
tory to any fair-minded dealer. 
Starting, then, on the equitable 
basis of full 20 per cent, the re- 
tailer’s margin is increased at 
times when the lessened cost of 
Taw material or other circum- 
stances make it possible or de- 
sirable, by means of deals of va- 
rious kinds. These deals are 
made up sometimes of free goods 
of the same class, sometimes by 





worth of Karo, the company will 
pay the retailer a cash rebate of, 
say, seven and one-half cents the 
case. This figures three and three- 
quarters cents on the dozen and 
increases his margin to 24 per 
cent minus. On a ten-case order, 
requiring the purchase of $19 
worth of goods, the cash rebate 
will be 15 cents the case, or seven 
and one-half cents on the dozen. 
On this deal the retailer’s margin 
is advanced to 27 per cent plus. 
These rebates will be paid direct- 
ly to the retailer by the company 
on receipt of the jobber’s invoice 
showing the purchase of the re- 
quired quantity, accompanied by 
the retailer’s statement that he - 
has made a display of the goods. 
The direct remittance by the com- 
pany on deals of this character 


greatly simplifies matters, 
It was on another deal, long 
since 


discontinued, which I use 
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with altered figures simply for 
example, that the enthusiasm of 
the advertising boys slopped over 
a bit—they overstated it just a 
trifle. 

On this deal the retailer was 
given the choice of several ‘op- 
tions.” He could take five cases 
of syrup and get eight five-pound 
packages of Argo Starch free; 
or five cases syrup and get 24 
five-cent packages Argo free; or 
five cases syrup and get 36 ten- 
cent, or 72 five-cent, Ivory Starch 
free. 

The overstatement occurred in 
estimating the free goods at re- 
tail value to the grocer; whereas, 
of course, the free goods should 
be estimated on regular cost value, 
as every intelligent dealer knows 
perfectly well. Thus the free Ar- 
go, 24 five-cent, is stated to be 
worth $1.20, though the list-cost 
price is 90 cents; and the free 
Ivory is said to be worth $3.60, 
whereas the list cost is $2.70. And 
the unfortunate point is that such 
overstatement not only leads to 
discussion, disputes and confusion 
among dealers and salesmen, but 
it is utterly unnecessary, since 
the showing, based on cost prices, 
would be liberal enough for any 
thinking man. 

Let us illustrate a bit: 

Take the option of five cases 
small Karo with 24 five-cent Argo 
free. Here we have goods billed 
to the merchant at $9.50, and he 
gets goods to the cost value of 
90 cents free. This deal shows 
a uniform discount from the cost 
of all the goods involved of 8.65 
per cent plus. So, when the re- 
tailer sells his Karo at ten cents 
a can, he earns a gross margin 
of 20 per cent plus, plus 8.65 per 
cent plus, or a total gross of, say, 
28.66 per cent. The five-cent Ar- 
go costs on list 45 cents the 
dozen, so shows 25 per cent at 
five cents the package. On this 
deal the retailer gets 25 per cent 
and 8.65 per cent plus, or a total 
gross margin of 33.65 per cent 
plus. 

Option No. 4 is still more lib- 
eral. Here the dealer buys five 


cases of syrup, costing him $9.50, 
and he gets Ivory Starch to the 
cost value of $2.70 free. 


This 
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makes $12.20 worth of goods, less 
$2.70, or an allowance equivalent 
to over 22 per cent. So, on this 
deal he earns over 42 per cent 
on his Karo sales. On his sales 
of Ivory Starch he will here re- 
alize a gross margin of .47 per 
cent. Only two considerations 
would seem to justify the allow- 
ance of margins so liberal: First, 
the desire to put Ivory into gen- 
eral circulation and the willing- 
ness to pay the retailer well for 
aiding in this work. Second, the 
realization that Ivory is as yet 
a slow mover, hence the retailer 
is entitled to a big margin for 
stocking it. 

In any event, the inside figures 
approach so near to prodigality 
of profit that there is no excuse 
in the world for exaggerating 
them by statements which will not 
bear critical examination. In and 
of themselves, stated conserva- 
tively, they sufficiently tempt the 
price-cutting tendencies of the re- 
tailér, and this danger is vastly 
increased if the figures be further 
swelled by exaggeration. 

Another weakness is found in 
the quasi-prophecy addressed to 
salesmen: “You may never have 
another opportunity of creating 
new trade for Argo and Ivory 
as is offered through the perfect 
distribution which Karo affords.” 
How sadly such a limitation would 
affect the bright advertising boys 
in the Corn Products offices if 
they took it seriously! And, as 
they do not take it seriously, and 
nobody else does, why utter it? 


PRICES WELL MAINTAINED; LIBERAL 
CO-OPERATION 


But it is proper to state that 
the Karo people have been little 
troubled by price-cutting. Jobbérs 
have retained their full margin, 
take them by and large. Retail- 
ers have done the same. Hence 
my objection up to date rests only 
on speculative or hypothetical and 
contingent bases. 

And, inasmuch as each distribu- 
tor has retained his earnings in- 
tact, all distributors are happy 
and pleased with the results of 
the campaign. So the measure of 
general co-operation has been very 
satisfactory to the company. Thus 
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Artists—good ones—cannot be handled 
by ordinary methods. It is quite as 
much of a problem how BEST to get 
the BEST out of an artist, as it is to 
get him to do the right sort of drawing. 
— (Standard Advertising). 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
23-25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 
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their way has been made straight 
and their path smooth by the 
hearty response of the trade. 

Take the jobber. One impor- 
tant avenue of sales is always 
through the jobbers’ salesmen. 
Manufacturers usually seek to en- 
list the individual salesman’s co- 
operation in placing their goods 
with retailers. They are willing 
to pay liberally for such sales 
work. But usually when the man- 
ufacturer tries to operate through 
this channel he finds his way 
blocked by the jobber, who objects 
to having his salesmen subsidized. 
So the fact that most jobbers 
have not only permitted their men 
to specialize on Karo-with-the- 
griddle, but have furnished the 
company with lists of their sales- 
men promptly on request, should 
seem to indicate that the com- 
pany enjoys a liberal measure of 
the confidence of the grocery job- 
ber. 

As to the retailer—he has re- 
sponded equally well. Many in- 
dividuals have entered most 
whole-heartedly into the plan. 
They have studied ‘the details in 
advance and done a lot of the 
work themselves. For example, 
one grocer collected 85 cents each 
from 54 of his customers; then 
sent a remittance to the company 
of $45.90 to cover; then deliv- 
ered a griddle to each of the 54 
customers, thus saving them the 
trouble of sending for the grid- 
dles and incidentally hitching his 
store directly to the Karo cam- 
paign. Another grocer has dis- 
posed of upward of 150 griddles 
as the result of specializing on 
Karo simultaneously with the na- 
tional campaign. 

To get back for a minute to 
equitable distribution of the grid- 
dles: The company has adopted a 
very broad policy on this point. 
It seems to have been realized 
that it would be folly to spend 
a lot of money to get almost to 
the goal and then miss the final 
kick-over by being a trifle too in- 
sistent on little things. So ar- 
rangements have been made to 
let everybody in. At the same 
time it will be noted that they 
got specific guid pro quo in every 
instance save one. The only man 





who got a griddle without ma- 
king a tangible return for it was 
the department buyer in the job- 
bing house. He was given a grid- 
dle for his promised co-operation 
among his salesmen, and it is fair 
to say that he has responded 
heartily. 

The jobbers’ salesmen earned 
griddles by placing a given num- 
ber of cases of Karo, This num- 
ber varied according to circum- 
stances and location. It was de- 
cided to a great extent by the 
department manager himself. 

The grocer has received his 
griddle in two ways. He has had 
the option of getting it in lieu 
of free goods on a moderate quan- 
tity order for Karo. Or, if he 
elected to take the free goods, 
he has been accorded the priv- 
ilege of buying the griddle for 
85 cents flat. 

The consumer has obtained the 
griddle for 85 cents, plus labels 
showing the purchase of 50 cents’ 
worth or more of Karo; and thus 
has been enabled to obtain for 
85 cents and her good will what 
otherwise would have cost her 
perhaps the full $2.25 stated in 
the advertising of the company. 


FINAL ELEMENT OF STRENGTH IS A 
CHARGE FOR PREMIUM 


The final and clinching element 
of strength of the Karo premium 
campaign is the fact that the grid- 
dle is a premium only to the ex- 
tent of the cdvantage enjoyed by 
the Karo people as_ purchasers 
of large quantities thereof. The 
consumer pays the entire cost of 
the griddle. Hence no burden has 
been laid on the manufacturer, 
the merchandise or the distribu- 
tor to supply the premium. No- 
body has got the objectionable 
“something for nothing.” Neither 
the law of compensation nor the 
science of economics has been vio- 
lated. 

All of this has lent stability 
and effectiveness to the campaign; 
“the first time in the history of 
the syrup business that a novel 
premium inducement” has been 
“offered generally to the public.” 
And there is a big advantage in 
pushing a syrup which “is the only 
one nationally advertised.” 
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“Some” Gains 


In no other February has 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


made the gains in circulation and advertising it 
made during the month just past. 


The average daily paid circulation of The Star (both 
morning and evening) was 10,000 larger for each 
issue than during February of last year. 


‘The increase in advertising was 700 columns. 








EVENING AND February February 
PUNOAT... > 1915. . Gain. 
City . . . . 106,254 100,117 5,137 
Country . . . 107,909 103,877 4,032 
Total . . . 213,163 203,994 9,169 
MORNING 
City . . . . 101,642 96,396 5,246 
Country . . . 107,935 103,988 3,947 
Total . . . 209,577 200,384 9,193 
Tur WEEKLY 
Kansas Crry STar 337,921 327,069 10,852 
ADVERTISING 
Agatelines . . . . 1,305,866 1,096,515 209,351 


Spoiled and free copies are not included in The Star’s 
circulation statements. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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“FIRST” 


To relate the accomplishments of The’ 
San Francisco Examiner would require the 
excessive use of the words “first” and “only.” 


In some cases, the follow-my-leader partici- 
pation of other San Francisco papers has 
made The Examiners claim of “only” 
inapplicable—but the credit of being “first” 
always remains. 


Just now, The Examiner is the FIRST and 
ONLY San Francisco paper that does not 
accept advertising of whisky and _habit- 
forming drugs. 





The Examiner will suffer a very consider- 
able curtailment of revenue represented by 
rejected advertising, to the immediate advan- 
tage of other local papers. 


That The Examiner may incur the displeas- 
ure or even antagonism of interests affected 
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“ON 7” 


by the rejection of this class of advertising 
will in no. wise affect a principle. 





Ultimately it will be admitted that a news- 
~ paper has the right, if not the responsibility, 
of censoring its advertising as well as its news 
columns, to the end that announcements of 
only worthy merchandise may be presented 
to the consideration of its readers. 








And when The Examiner's pioneering in San 
Francisco in the cause of a higher standard 
of advertising has become an.accepted: con- 
dition, little or no disturbance will be caused 


when other local papers finally find it advis- 
able to echo, ‘“‘Me Too!” 


But, remember NOW: The Examiner is 
the ONLY San Francisco paper that does 
not accept advertising of whisky and habit- 
forming drugs. 












































IV—Some Unusual Organizations W 


The Organization of an advertising 
Department 


hich Are Specially Adapted to Meet 


Peculiar Conditions 


By Roy W. Johnson 


S stated in the first article on 
advertising department organi- 
zation there is no such thing as 
a “typical” advertising department. 
The department organization must 
be fitted to the actual conditions, 
and must answer the practical 
test: “Does it work?” If a given 
organization performs smoothly 
and efficiently the work which 
needs to be done, it is a good or- 
ganization, even though it may 
not be just like any other organi- 
zation under heaven, and may vio- 


For this concluding article | 
have reserved some of the more 
unusual advertising department 
organizations which do not read- 
ily classify themselves with others 
of a similar character. They are 
specifically built to meet unusual 
conditions, or to perform duties 
which are not common to adver- 
tising departments generally. The 
New York Telephone Company, 
for example, not only buys large 
amounts of advertising space for 
its own use, but also sells adver- 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
— 








PUBLICITY & ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES GENERAL 
eo ppieedh ‘sani TEEN 
Div. Adv. Copy Mgr. Ed. Tel. Rev. Directory Sales Mgr. | 
Mgr. | Mer. || an 
| ; {| 1 Clerk 
3 Div. Super- 5 Copy- 1 Assistant 1 Chief Clerk 1 Stenogra- 
visors writers 28 Clerks pher 1 Stenogra- 
2Stenogra- 1 Stenogra- pher 
: 1 Artist hers pher 1 Clerk 
1 Chief : r 
6 Typists 
Clerk 1 Clerk 1 Messenger 3 Messengers 8 Salesmen 
9 Clerks 1 Stenog- 
5 Stenog- rapher 
raphers 
4 Messen- UP-STATE DIVISION 
gers HUDSON CENTRAL WESTERN 
2 Special | Div. Sublicense Div. Advertising Acting Div. Adv. 
Agents Manager Agent anager 
|1 Special Agent 4 Clerks 7 Clerks 
1 Dept. 13 Clerks 1 Stenographer 1 Stenographer 
Account- 1 Stenographer 1 Messenger 
ant } 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


late the choicest “principles” of 
the efficiency expert into the bar- 
gain. An automatic screw ma- 
chine which is built to fashion 
bolts from cold-drawn shafting is 
not the most economical tool to 
use for turning out wooden dowel- 
pins. The products of advertising 
departments vary quite as widely 
as steel bolts and dowel-pins, and 
the machinery of production is 
bound to show a corresponding 
variation. 





OF NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


tising space in its telephone di- 
rectories. Incidentally the com- 
pany has in the directory a cata- 
logue problem of no mean pro- 
portions. Advertising Manager 
Scarburgh sends Printers’ INK 
the diagram of his department 
which is reproduced herewith, and 
also the following comment upon 
his organization : 

“The question concerning the 
size of our advertising organiza- 
tion,” he writes, “is one that is 





























frequently put and as frequently 
calls forth expressions of surprise 
from my interrogators when [| an- 
swer, ‘About one hundred.’ 

“That this figure should be 
somewhat astounding is due per- 
haps to the fact that the average 
person does not realize that the 
advertising manager of a big tele- 
phone company is responsible, not 
only for what might be called 
straight advertising work, but he 
is responsible for the compilation, 
publication and distribution of 
telephone directories, the selling 
of space for advertising purposes 
in these directories, and for a host 
of other things that occupy his 
time and thought. So when you 
consider these, together with the 
additional facts that the New 
York Telephone Company’s terri- 
tory extends over all of New 
York State, the northern part of 
New Jersey and part of Connec- 
ticut, that in this territory there 
are about 10,000,000 people who 
use 1,100,000 telephones about 
4,000,000 times daily, the state- 
ment that covers the size of the 
advertising organization, ‘about 
one hundred people,’ is not so big 
after all, and you can perhaps ap- 
preciate that the members of the 
organization don’t have much time 
in which to rest on their oars. 

“The territory of the New York 
Telephone Company is divided in- 
to divisions, each with its division 
advertising manager, but since the 
Down-State or Metropolitan or- 
ganization is the largest, I am us- 
ing it as the basis of my discus- 
sion. As is indicated on the or- 
ganization chart, the work of the 
department is divided into three 
classes: (1) Publicity and Adver- 
tising, (2) Telephone Directories, 
(3) General. 

“‘The Telephone Review,’ the 
company publication, has a month- 
ly issue of 35,000 copies. It is 
distributed free of charge to all 
employees of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, and copies are 
exchanged with various other 
telephone companies. Copies are 
also sent to the heads of telephone 
departments in practically every 
country in the world. 

“*The editor of the Review,’ as 
you will note from the chart, has 
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reporting to him one reporter, two 
stenographers and one messenger 
(the term ‘messenger’ with us 
being synonymous to office-boy), 
and, in addition to being responsi- 
ble for the ‘Review,’ the editor is 
also responsible for the daily is- 
sue of a summary or digest of ar- 
ticles concerning the telephone 
business which may appear in the 
daily newspapers. He is also_re- 
sponsible for the subscriptions to 
magazines, papers, books, etc., for 
the various departments and for 
the use of the central office oper- 
ators. 

“The copy manager is responsi- 
ble for art work, copy and other 
elements entering into the make- 
up of the company’s newspaper 
and circular advertising matter. 
He has reporting to him three 
copy-writers, one stenographer, 
one artist and one messenger. 


COPY DEPARTMENT LIKE A FACTORY 


“We look upon the copy-man- 
ager’s department as the factory 
or foundry which produces the 
advertising material and upon the 
division advertising manager’s 
department as the distributing and 
business end of the organization. 
He supervises the placing of ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers, 
the distribution of advertising lit- 
erature, window displays, illus- 
trated lectures, motion pictures, 
promotion of selling by telephone 
by merchants and others, suggests, 
promotes and supervises methods 
by which the Telephone Com- 
pany’s salesmen may extend the 
business of the company, etc. He 
has reporting to him a supervisor 
of advertising for the sub-divi- 
sions of his territory, each super- 
visor having one or more special 
agents reporting to him. 

“The division advertising man- 
ager also has reporting to him 2 
clerk in charge of orders and sup- 
plies; a department accountant 
and assistant; and a chief clerk 
with a number of. clerks, stenog- 
raphers and messengers. 

“The directory manager, with a 
force of twenty-eight clerks, six 
typists, one stenographer and two 
messengers, is responsible for the 
compilation, printing and distribu- 
tion of telephone directories. 
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Some idea of the magnitude of 
this work can be gained when it 
is stated that the New York City 
Telephone Directory contains over 
375,000 separate names. which 
must be carefully guarded against 
error and which make a book of 
approximately 1,000 pages. The 
directory manager has so short a 
period in which to manufacture 
the books that his printer is com- 
pelled to begin deliveries within 
fifteen days after final copy is 
furnished, and must deliver books 
at the rate of 60,000 copies per 
day, until the job is completed. 
This is an immense printing job, 
where speed and accuracy are 
paramount. 

“The sales manager of direc- 
tory advertising is responsible for 
the sale of advertising space in 
the telephone directories. He has 
but a small sales force and super- 
vises his work through the local 
commercial forces of the com- 
pany in the various divisions. The 
men who sell telephone service 
also prove to be capable salesmen 
of advertising space. 

“As the name indicates, the 
‘general’ branch of the organiza- 
tion comes in contact with all 
branches of the advertising de- 
partment’s work, and includes a 
special agent whose duty it is 
to study methods and practices 
now employed, to recommend 
changes that seem advisable, and, 
when necessary, to establish such 
new practices as may be advisable 
to enable the department to keep 
pace with the demands placed 
upon it. This organization also 
includes a clerk to care for the 
details of the advertising man- 
ager’s work.” 

In striking contrast with the 
somewhat elaborate organization 
of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany is the advertising depart- 
ment of the Oneida Community, 
Ltd., which is responsible for the 
advertising of Community Silver, 
Oneida Steel Traps, etc. 

Readers of Printers’ INK will 
remember the story of the Com- 
munity Silver campaign which 
was published in the issue for 
March 11, 1915, and which em- 
phasized so strongly the impor- 
tance of the right sort of copy ap- 





peal. The supreme importance of 
the copy has led to a peculiar di- 
vision of the duties of the ad- 
vertising deparement. Dr. Burton 
Dunn, advertising manager, 
writes: 

“I feel that our advertising de- 
partment is organized in such an 
extremely unusual and odd way 
that a description of it will be of 
very little use. 

“My interest has lain so much 
with the copy end, and I have 
been so directly responsible for 
the copy that the organization of 
our department has taken a very 
unusual road. In other words, I, 
myself, get up all copy for all the 
mediums we go into—trade pa- 
pers, consumer mediums like the 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, etc., and trade pa- 
pers for all our departments, sil- 
verware, trapping, etc. I have di- 
rectly associated with me two art- 
ists who get up sketches for me 
and arrangements. 


SEPARATE “SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT” 


“Then, disassociated from me 
and really more under the guid- 
ance of the sales department of 
the silverware is a department for 
getting up booklets, catalogues, in- 
serts for jobbers, and a thousand 
and one things that relate directly 
to the trade. In the last few 
years, since our advertising has 
grown so large and complicated, 
I have not attempted to run this 
department, personally, but it is 
run by the sales department, my 
‘initiative coming in in the ques- 
tion of quality of the stuff to be 
gotten out, rather than the follow- 
ing of the mechanical details of 
its production. In connection 
with this end, we have, first the 
assistant sales manager for the 
silverware directly in charge, an 
assistant under him and a small 
printing department beneath him. 
We do not attempt any high-class 
printing in our own plant—our 
shop is a small one for our own 
convenience only. 

“In regard to the agency, I 
meet them in consultation when I 
feel it desirable to get outside ad- 
vice on my problems. The agen- 
cy has a purely consulting capac- 
ity with us. 
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“This is, 1 realize, a very un- 
usual advertising organization, 
and would not in any way be typi- 
cal. It results really from the 
fact that my own interest (and 
perhaps abilities) lie almost en- 
tirely along the line of copy. I 
believe, personally, that my time 
can be better occupied in making 
sure of the effectiveness of our 
message to the public than fuss- 
ing over the details of an adver- 
tising department.” 

From time to time the question 
comes up as to whether or not the 
advertising and sales departments 
ought to be combined under one 
head. As an academic subject for 
debate it is productive of unlim- 
ited discussion and little else. As 
a practical problem to be settled 
within the limitations of circum- 
stances, it is sometimes solved in 
one way and sometimesin an- 
other. Some concerns get along 
comfortably with sales and ad- 
vertising departments which are 
entirely distinct and independent. 
Others find it best to subordinate 
one department to the other, while 
still others place the whole con- 
trol of selling under a responsi- 
ble officer and draw no lines of 
distinction between sales and ad- 
vertising. Again there are con- 
cerns which divide the work of 
selling according to products, giv- 
ing a single department charge of 
the sales and advertising for a cer- 
tain product or group of products. 


“SPECIALTY DEPART- 


MENT” 


A SEPARATE 


There are a number of concerns 
which manufacture a line of sta- 
ple products which are not nation- 
ally advertised, and at the same 
time produce a specialty or 2 
group of specialties which are ad- 
vertised to the consumer, and 
which may or may not be sold 
through different trade channels. 
Such concerns frequently separate 
the specialty from the rest of the 
products, and organize a depart- 
ment which is directly responsible 
for the sale of the specialty alone. 
Valentine & Co.. of New York, 
for example, follow this method. 
L. G. Bruggemann, whose title is 
“manager of the specialty depart- 
ment,” writes: 
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“The specialty department of 
Valentine & Co. handles fully the 
sales and advertising of Valspar 


and Valspar products only. This 
is the only family of products 
made by Valentine & Co. which is 
nationally advertised. 

“There is a combination sales 
and advertising manager. Under 
him is an assistant and under him 
stenographers and clerks looking 
after the detail, maintaining adver- 
tising and sales records, following 
up the trade and the consumer, 
routing salesmen, and other such 
work as would naturally come un- 
der such a department. 

“Our advertising agents, of 
course, under our jurisdiction, re- 
lieve us of all detail of preparing 
and placing our advertising copy 
and booklet and catalogue print- 
ing. 

“We have found that one head, 
comprising both sales and adver- 
tising managership. is an ideal 
method, for, in our minds, sales 
and advertising are exactly the 
same thing only in different form. 
No matter how large the business, 
we believe that one sales and ad- 
vertising head can take care of it, 
having competent assistants each 
with individual responsibility as 
needed.” 

Many concerns, among them 
some of the largest in their re- 
spective fields, have carried the 
process of separation still fur- 
ther, and have organized separate 
corporations which carry on the 
work of selling to the public. The 
manufacturing corporation does 
not sell its goods at all, strictly 
speaking. It simply turns over to 
the subsidiary its entire output, 
and the latter sells the goods en- 
tirely independently of the parent 
concern. The Dodge Sales & En- 
gineering Company, for example, 
is the sole distributor of the prod- 
ucts of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind., which 
is a very large producer of power 
transmission machinery. C. R. 
Trowbridge, who is in charge of 
the advertising department of the 
Sales Company, outlines his or- 
ganization as follows: 

“The advertising department of 
the Dodge Sales & Engineering 
Company is maintained in a sepa- 
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rate building, but within close 
touch of the general sales man- 
ager and the president. Here all 
the details of sales promotion and 
publicity, printing, publishing, sup- 
plies, etc... are taken care of. 
“The department is in charge of 
a manager under whom are eight- 
een employees. The work is di- 
vided into divisions: printing, pub- 
lishing, mailing, supplies, library, 
office. There is a head for each 
division who reports direct to 
the manager. Under printing we 
take care of all requirements for 
forms, booklets, magazines, cata- 
logues, getting prices, buying pa- 
per, inks, etc. This division also 
has charge of our job office where 
all imprinting is done, small forms 
and circular letters printed. The 
publishing division looks after all 
copy for advertisements, house-or- 
gans, booklets, catalogues, and 
printed matter generally. Under 
‘mailing’ the distribution of printed 
matter and shipping of supplies is 
disposed of. ‘Supplies’ covers all 
requirements for stationery and 
literature which are given out on 
requisitions. The library division 
maintains a ready reference in 
books and current trade and tech- 
nical literature, catalogues, sam- 
ples of printed matter covering 


suggestions, novelties, etc. The 
office division covers general 
details, bookkeeping, managing, 
etc. 


“Directly under the advertising 
manager is an assistant and secre- 
tary, the former keeping in touch 
with the department as a whole, 
the latter looking after corre- 
spondence and requisitions. 

“All the advertising is placed 
direct. We have no agency con- 
nection.” 

Plenty of other examples might 
be cited, but no good purpose 
would be served. No two of them 
would be precisely alike, yet all of 
them are alike in this: that each 
has developed along with the 
needs of the particular business 
which it serves, and none could 
be torn loose from its surround- 
ings and transplanted to another 
concern without loss of efficiency. 
The true inwardness of the prob- 
lem is clearly expressed by L. F. 
Hamilton, of the National Tube 
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Company, Pittsburgh, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“After a number of years of ex- 
perience I have found one thing, 
namely, that it isn’t copy, and it 
isn’t styles of type—neither is it 
cuts or booklets or anything of 
that kind. The success or failure 
of advertising is whether or not it 
connects up wiih the sales idea.’ 


Paper Concern Advertises for 
Old Newspapers 


The Berm: ngham & Seaman Com- 
pany, Chicago, is advertising to get the 
housewives of Chicago to save their old 
newspapers, books and magazines. The 
company offers to pay one cent a pound 
for books and magazines and half a 
cent a pound for old newspapers, and 
will send a wagon to the homes to col- 
lec: the papers. 

Mr. Seaman, president of the com- 
pany, says that it is up to the house- 
wives to relieve the book-paper market. 

“The war has shut off a large per- 
centage of the pulp supply,” he said. 
“Perhaps manufacturers are shutting 
down on the supply. We have merely 
taken a flyer to see if we can get some- 
body to open up on paper. 

‘“There is a vast supply garnered up 
in attics and cellars, and we are mak- 
ing a bid for it. It will be of advan- 
tage in the production of book paper.” 


Army and Navy Night at 
Sphinx 

The New York Sphinx Club will ob- 
serve “Army and Navy Night” at its 
next dinner, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, March 14th. The speakers will 
be: Major-General Leonard Wood, 
Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary, Major- 
General John F. O’Ryan, commanding 
National Guard, New York State; 
Lieut.-Commander Earl B. Jessop, U. S. 


Navy; Hon. William M. Calder, for- 
merly Member of Congress; Major- 
General Edward C. Young, formerly 


commanding National Guard, State of 
Illinois; Lieut. C. W. Nimitz, U. S. 
Navy; Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. 
chaplain, 13th Coast Defense Command, 
and Lawrence W. Luellen, inventor 
Luellen-Dawson Mobile Armament Sys- 
tem. 


Wm. Haskell, Jr., With Spe- 
cial Agency 

W. E. Haskell, Jr., has joined the 
staff of Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, 
in New York. He has previously been 
associated with the Boston Herald and 
in New York with the Herald, Tele- 
gram and World. 


Leonard A. Murchison has been ap- 
pointed display manager of Gimbel 
Brothers, New York. 
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Papers that bridge the gap 
between Teling and Selling 


HERE is a STRATHMORE 
PAPER for your printed 
matter that by its very look and 
feel can express the big idea of 
your business. 


STRATHMORE Expressive Papers, we call them, 
because they utilize the power of suggestion to ex- 
press thoughts like ruggedness, elegance, craftsman- 
ship, dignity, nature and stability as powerfully as 
words themselves. 


Our demonstration booklet, “Paper Does Express,” 
gives graphic evidence of this power in STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers. It will help you select the 
particular paper that says your particular say. 
Write for it, or ask your printer for a copy. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague . , . . Mass. U.S.A. 


Strathmore 


Expressive Papers 
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Latest Use of Advertising to Save 
Fifth Avenue Shopping District 


Full-page Newspaper Ads Plead to Save “World’s Greatest Street” from 
Factory Encroachments 


[* an effort to stop the rapid 
encroachments of manufactur- 
ing loft buildings in Fifth Av- 
-enue and its adjacent streets and 
avenues, a combination of big 
New York retail establishments 
have started an advertising cam- 
paign. In their initial advertise- 
ments, all full pages, which ap- 
peared in a list of more than 
twenty New York papers Sunday 
morning and Monday evening, 
March 5 and 6, they appeal to the 
garment trades, the labor organi- 
zations, civic bodies, financial and 
real-estate interests, etc, to get 
together with them in formulating 
some comprehensive plans for re- 
stricting property in a certain 
large area of the city, saying that 
unless the rapid march of manu- 
facturing into the Fifth Avenue 
district is soon stopped, one of 
the most distinctive of New York 
City’s institutions will be eradi- 
cated. 

The situation is as peculiar as 
it is menacing. At noon the 
crowded lofts pour out hundreds 
upon hundreds of workers, who, 
naturally enough, take advantage 
of the hour to stroll up and down 
Fifth Avenue for relaxation. 
They are orderly and law-abiding. 
But they crowd the walk from 
curb to building line, and, being 
composed mostly of immigrants 
from Central and Eastern Europe, 
are utterly incongruous in such a 
setting. They speak a babel of 
foreign tongues, and the shopper 
who happens to be caught in the 
midst of them might well think 
that she had been transported to 
the lower East Side. 

The result is that the shop- 
keepers find themselves shut off 
by this living, moving barricade, 
and the whole district has come to 
be looked upon as an undesirable 
place to shop. Thus, with no re- 
course to law possible, the situa- 


tion had to be met in some other 
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way. And publicity was selected 
as that way. 

A significant paragraph at the 
bottom of the advertisement states 
that the large retail stores that 
subscribe to the advertisement will 
“give preference” in buying to 
those manufacturers who within 
a year shall have moved out of 
the area defined in the ad which 
it is desired to restrict. February 
1, 1917, is the time limit set. The 
zone that they aim to protect as 
a retail, office and residential sec- 
tion is the region embraced by 
Fifth, Madison and Park Av- 
enues, from Thirty-third to Fifty- 
ninth Streets, and between Third 
and Seventh Avenues. 


HOW THE ADVERTISING CAME ABOUT 


This advertising is the crux of 
a movement that has long been 
fomenting. Newspapers editori- 
ally and civic bodies have been for 
some time decrying the steady 
spread of crowded manufacturing 
loft buildings, following the up- 
town trend of retail establish- 
ments and office buildings along 
Fifth Avenue. The section from 
Fourteenth to Twenty-third 
Street long ago succumbed, and 
now the same metamorphosis has 
taken place between Twenty-third 
and Thirty-third Streets. A great 
deal has been said and written 
about the danger of these en- 
croachments, but until now no co- 
ordinated action was forthcoming. 

About a month ago a number 
of big retailers in the threatened 
region, headed by Joseph H. Bur- 
ton, of Burton Brothers Company, 
cotton-goods wholesalers, a large 
holder of Fifth Avenue property, 
met and planned to start some- 
thing. Advertising was decided 
upon as the means to that end. 

“Sentiment as well as the finan- 
cial aspect is behind this move- 
ment,” stated a representative of 


those concerned in the movement 
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to Printers’ Ink. “New York- 
ers naturally take a pride in Fifth 
Avenue as the greatest street of 
retail shops and fine residences in 
the world. It is to preserve that 
Fifth Avenue and all the adjoin- 
ing streets that this movement has 
been started. But there is more 
than this sentimental feature be- 
hind the movement. . The actual 
results so far have been to bring 
about an agreement between all 
the retail merchants doing busi- 
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serted business district south of 
Fourteenth Street will erect mod- 
ern, sanitary and fireproof build- 
ings, the manufacturers are ready 
to go back, as thousands of their 
workers live nearer to this region. 
Financial and real-estate interests 
are also behind the movement, the 
statement adds, and some have 
promised to discourage loans on 
loft buildings in the proposed area 
unless the buildings be restricted 
as to tenants. 
According to 
the statement, 
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THIS APPEAL TO CIVIC PRIDE INSTANTLY ATTRACTED MARKED 


ATTENTION 


ness on F.fth Avenue and adja- 
cent streets to give preference in 
their purchases of suits, cloaks, 
furs, clothing, petticoats, etc., to 
firms whose manufacturing plants 
are located outside of this zone. 
To make the manufacturers real- 
ize that if they are within the re- 
stricted area and desire to move 
out by February 1, 1917, the retail 
merchants promise to buy suffi- 
cient goods to recompense them 
for the expense of moving.” 

It is stated that if the property 
owners in the old and almost de- 





The department 
stores that sign 
the ad are B. 
Altman & Co.,, 
Arnold, Constable & Co., Bonwit, 
Teller & Co., J. M. Gidding & Co., 
Gimbel Brothers, L. P. Hollander 
& Co., Lord & Taylor, James Mc- 
Creery & Co., R. H. Macy & Co., 
Franklin Simon & Co., Saks & 
Co., and Stern Brothers. 

A big list of property owners, 
clubs, hotels, banks, etc., are listed 
as endorsing the movement. 

The advertisement also ran in 
three trade-papers appealing to 
clothing manufacturers — Wom- 
en’s Wear, Nugent's Bulletin, 
and The Cloak and Suit Review. 
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Don Parker, formerly with 
House Beautiful and 
McClure’s. Now presiding 
over St. Nicholas and 
Century. 

Photo by Street Finney, New York 
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“T have always liked the punch which 
you put in advertising. Evidently your 
clients like it too, because they seem to 
prosper under your care.” 
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DVERTISING which acts merely as are remind 
performs only part of its purpose, To ar 


advertising of a food product. 





The direct appeal made to the appetite by ihe use 
everybody, because everybody has an appetite, and 


This widespread and pleasing consciousness) of the 
desired goal of all trade mark advertisers, is teri 
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patie, and everybody sees these cards. 
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Silver Services for 
Clubs, Cafes, Restaurants 





HILE most widely known for 

our sterling and silver-plated flat 
and hollow ware for household use, we 
have for years specialized in complete 
services for Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Institutions, etc., creating, when desired, 
exclusive designs. Also special and 
exclusive designs for trophies, presen- 
tation pieces and ecclesiastical silver. 
Estimates, illustrations and samples on 
request. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
‘*Siloer Plate that Wears’’ 
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“Family 


of Products” 








Overcomes 


Difficulty of Quickly Shift- 
ing Market 


How Big “Flash” Advertising Is Used to Get Quick Distribution 


MAY firms imagine that if 
they could only hook up 
their business with the tremen- 
dous automobile market all their 
money-making. problems would 
be solved. But this is just an- 
other case of looking at a pasture 
from the other side of the fence. 
On closer examination the grass 
does not appear to be so green 
or so juicy. Of course, it would 
be folly to deny that the auto- 
mobile business is profitable. As 
everybody knows, it is exceed- 
ingly profitable, but not every firm 
is prepared to jump into this 
market and immediately start in 
skimming the cream. It usually 
takes some time to adapt the busi- 
ness, established in other lines, 
to the automobile field. Consid- 
erable experimenting is . generally 
necessary. In many instances 
costly mistakes are made before 
a thorough understanding of the 
complexity and the rapidly shift- 
ing nature of the market are un- 
derstood. 

The experience of the Perkins- 
Campbell Company, of Cincinnati, 
is a case in point. While this 
house is now strongly entrenched 
in the automobile field with a 
rather extensive line of motorcar 
accessories, it did not arrive at 
its present position without a 
struggle. The house is an old 
one, having been one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of harness and 
horse equipment in the United 
States since 1879. About a dozen 
years ago the firm began to fore- 
see the tremendous development 
which the automobile industry 
was destined to make, and to re- 
alize what a serious effect it 
would have on their harness and 
saddlery business. When Milton 
Campbell finished college and 
came with the firm in 1906 it be- 
came his job to cope with the new 
situation, He came to the conclu- 
sion that the thing to do was to 





get after the automobile market 
by making accessories that would 
not be foreign to the company’s 
already established business. The 
first article put out was a leather 
tire-protector. It seemed to take 
well. They succeeded in getting 
a good distribution. It looked as 
though they had made a ten-strike 
the very first time they struck for 
the motorcar field. But not so 
fast! Just then the complaints 
began to come in. Despite their 
thoroughness in testing out the 
protector, it was not what they 
thought it was, although many 
were using it with satisfaction. 

To make a long story short, 
the , Perkins-Campbell Company, 
by the time it had bought tires 
by the wholesale to replace those 
the protector ruined, and had 
made fair adjustments with the 
trade, saw that its.automobile ex- 
perience had cost several thou- 
sand dollars. It was a bitter pill. 
But the firm knew more about the 
motorcar field, and felt that it 
could tackle it the second time 
with greater success. 

The next attempt turned out 
better. The company made a top 
cover-strap. It became a splendid 
seller. In a comparatively short 
time a nation-wide market on this 
single item was secured. Then— 
bingo—came the one-man top. The 
top-strap was consigned to limbo, 
It was seen that the company was 
dealing with a rapidly expanding 
industry—where big things happen 
over night, where nothing stays 

“put.” To remain in the auto- 
mobile business and make it pay 
a concern must be up on its toes 
all the time and get things done 
quickly. 

Guided by these observations, 
the Perkins-Campbell Company 
finally “solved” the automobile 
market. Here is how it went 
about it. It would not be de- 
pendent on any single item, but 








would make a whole line of car 
specialties, and if one or more of 
them turned out badly it would 
not materially affect the busi- 
ness as a whole. Of course, this 
was the original intention and it 
was the goal toward which the 
company had been working for 
years, but its strap experience 
made it see the wisdom of the 
policy more clearly than ever. 

The company could stay right 
in the harness business and still 
make dozens of things for the 
automobile, such as_ fan-belts, 
crank-boots, coat-rail straps, li- 
cense straps, etc. Many of these 
things it was making. Some of 
them had become staples. Perhaps 
others were filling only a tempo- 
rary need in the business... By 
following these methods the man- 
ufacturer would have established 
trade connections in the automo- 
bile field, just as it had in the 
harness trade. Having the deal- 
ers lined up and having their co- 
operation in selling a family of 
products, it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to introduce a 
new member of the family every 
time one came into existence. If, 
occasionally, an old member died, 
it would not greatly disturb the 
profitable relations existing be- 
tween the retailer and the manu- 
facturer of the family of products. 

In the main, this policy worked 
out well and gave the Perkins- 
Campbell Company a -permanent 
footing in the trade. While this 
is by no means the only instance 
of a family of products saving 
the day, it is interesting because 
it shows the evolution of methods 
which one firm had to follow to 
break into a new market. 

But, as Milton Campbell said, 
“We had still another lesson to 
learn. When we brought out a 
particularly live item that looked 
like a winner, we were under the 
necessity of getting it out on the 
firing-lines without any delay. Our 
previous experience taught us that 
distributing a new product through 
the usual channels by the old- 
fashioned methods took too much 
time. Therefore, when we started 
to manufacture our detachable up- 
holstery, we decided to see if na- 
tional advertising wouldn’t give 
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us a quick distribution. While 
the upholstery had been adver- 
tised for some time in class jour- 
nals, we didn’t use general pub- 
lications until the fall of 1915. 
The general announcement of our 
new specialty was made in two 
separate page advertisements in 
one of the national weeklies, This, 
combined with the publicity in the 
class papers, advertising the ad- 
vertising, and with dealer-broad- 
sides and letters to the trade and 
all kinds of energetic mail work, 
opened up the market for us at 
one bang. 

“As soon as the advertising ap- 
peared the sales in our automobile 
department, not only on the ar- 
ticle advertised, but nearly every- 
thing else, took a tremendous 
jump. The campaign gave us na- 
tional, Canadian and even some 
foreign distribution. I do not 
mean to infer that the advertis- 
ing in itself did all this for it. 
Our trade connections, all our 
previous experience and _ condi- 
tions peculiar to the automobile 
industry, combined with the ad- 
vertising, is what turned the trick. 
By itself, our advertising has not 
been extensive enough to actually 
create a widespread demand for 
our new product. The flash ad- 
vertising which we did had the 
effect merely of telling our trade, 
in a vivid and picturesque way, 
that we had something new to 
offer. 

“Furthermore, it set automo- 
bilists in general thinking about 
our latest product. It, at least, 
let them know that such a thing 
as Campbell Detachable Uphol- 
stery is in existence. In the mo- 
tor field that is a big thing to ac- 
complish. The automobile trade 
is very responsive. Tip off some- 
thing new to it that promises to 
be a good seller and the wheels of 
distribution for that product won’t 
be slow in gaining speed. The 
advertising had a very good effect 
on our own salesmen. It enthused 
them wonderfully and made them 
hit the line much harder than 
they had ever done before. The 


moral of which is that the auto- 
mobile business is a mighty tempt- 
ing one, but that it takes more 
than a wish to get into it.” 
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An Investigation 
That Proves Value 


RECEN T investigation 
A made for us by twenty 

mercantile agencies in 
twenty cities showed that more 
than one-half of the Harper 
readers own automobiles, and a 
very large percentage of the 
balance are financially able to 
do so. A copy of this investi- 
gation will be gladly sent upon 
request. 


During 1915 Harper’s Maga- 
zine carried more automobile 
advertising than any other mag- 
azine of standard size. 


We guarantee the net cash 
paid circulation to be more than 
100,000. 


The page rate is $225. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 


Circulation books open to all. 
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1916 


We Are Prepared 


Within the wide bounda- 
ries of our country, embrac- 
ing more than three million 
square miles, dwell a hun- 
dred million people. 

They live in cities, towns, 
villages, hamlets and remote 
farms. They are separated by 
broad rivers, rugged moun- 
tains and arid deserts. 

The concerted action of 
this far-flung population is 
dependent upon a common 
understanding. Only by a 
quick, simple and unfailing 
means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly 
united in any cause. 

In its wonderful prepared- 
ness to inform its citizens of 
a national need, the United 
States stands alone and un- 
equaled. It can command 
the entire Bell Telephone 
System, which completely 
GTM i 
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- covers our country with its 


network of wires. 

This marvelous system is 
the result of keen foresight 
and persistent effort on the 
part of telephone specialists, 
who have endeavored from 
the first to provide a means 
of communication embracing 
our whole country, connect- 
ing every state and every 
community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 

The Bell System is a dis- 
tinctly American achieve- 
ment, made by Americans for 
Americans, and its like is not 
to be found in all the world. 

Through it, our entire pop- 
ulation may be promptly 
organized for united action 
in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, pros- 
perity, philanthropy or armed 
protection. 


) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 

















Hurley Urges Business Men to Stand 
Together to Protect Home 


Industry 


Federal Trade Commissioner Urges United Action to Combat Foreign 
Price Favoritism 


MERICAN business__ should 

organize more closely for mu- 
tual home protection, was the sense 
of the address made by Edward 
N. Hurley, vice-chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, before 
the members of the New York 
Trade Press Association, last 
Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Hurley urged American 
manufacturers and merchants to 
unite in ‘protecting themselves 
against price-competition with 
foreign countries where the ad- 
vantage now lies with the latter, 
both in respect to the purchasing 
and selling of raw materials and 
manufactured goods. He also 
made a plea for the conservation 
of our natural resources in favor 
of home industries and commerce, 
and warned American manufac- 
turers against enlarging their 
plants before they are certain their 
present equipment is producing at 
full capacity. 

Mr. Hurley followed-up the talk 
that he had prepared by urging 
the trade press to impress upon 
their readers the importance of 
giving notice to and answering 
the letter and list of questions. that 
the commission will shortly send 
out to 250,000 corporations in the 
country to gather data that can 
be summarized for the benefit of 
all companies in whatever branch 
of commerce and manufacture 
they may be. He said that the 
commission gets lots of letters 
from business men for relief un- 
der certain conditions. 


QUESTIONS THE COMMISSION ARE 
ASKING 


“Our powers are limited,” he 
said, “but we ask questions about 
various sorts of business, and we 
have never yet found a body of 
men who know all about a busi- 
ness as a whole. When we re- 


ceive the information we seek in 





these form-letters, we will sum- 
marize the information according 
to the various industries, but will 
arrange matters as a whole, and 
not make any disclosures as to 
individuals.” 

There are 30,000 businesses in 
this country, the speaker said, 
which do not charge off anything 
in their records to depreciation, 
and in the general run of cases 
where the commission receives ap- 
plications for relief the people 
don’t know the cost of producing 
their goods. 

“In your own co-operative en- 
deavor,” the speaker continued, “it 
becomes your duty to unpuzzle, 
so far as lies in your power, the 
collective problems of all who are 
engaged in producing and market- 
ing American wares. 

“Industrial preparedness, for- 
eign trade and more efficient 
methods of manufacture seem to 
be the most important questions 
before the American people to- 
day. All of us are talking a great 
deal these days about mobilizing 
American resources. Mobilizing 
means simply organizing to 
achieve a common purpose. It 
does not mean expansion. 

“T hope, now that our business 
has become normal and our fac- 
tories are running on full time, 
that our manufacturers will place 
capacity ahead of expansion. I 
hope that, ‘instead of rushing to 
build additions to their plants, they 
will ascertain that their present 
equipment has reached the maxi- 
mum of day work, and then de- 
velop the night shift, so that every 
piece of machinery will be work- 
ing to its limit. We have an ex- 
ample of what American manu- 
facturers can do along this line 
in the automobile industry. 

“We should get away from that 
old-fashioned notion that the night 
crew is lacking in efficiency, and 
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that its workmanship is not up to 
the standard. 


THE MATTER OF OVERK-PRODUCTION 
IN BUSINESS 

“There has been over-anxiety 
to enlarge our industrial plants 
betore we have worked our pres- 
ent equipment to its capacity. Con- 
sequently, when there is depres- 
sion in business in this country, 
we ave an over-production for 
our home requirements, and with 
no large foreign markets for our 
surplus of manufactured goods, 
we immediately start to cut prices, 
on the plea that such action is 
necessary to keep our large plants 
running. If we can stop this over- 
production we will have a surplus 
of money to invest in foreign 
countries, instead of having mil- 
lions tied up in plants running 
on short time. 

“With present business and 
- profits holding through this year, 
our industrial concerns will reach 
that commanding position which 
is given by great and ready cash 
resources. Among some of our 
larger concerns this position al- 
ready has been attained. The 
United States Steel Corporation 
began the present year with 
$105,000,000 in cash. This largest 
of our industrial companies never 
before reported cash holdings in 
excess of $68,000,000. 

“There is no question more in- 
teresting at this time than that 
of foreign trade. Our mines and 
forests and our factories are turn- 
ing out products for which there 
is a demand abroad, and it is 
not merely a question of increas- 
ing this demand, but the question 
of creating conditions that will 
enable us to get good prices for 
our wares, and produce them at 
the lowest possible cost, that 
should particularly attract our at- 
tention. 

“Conservation is the hand- 
maiden of prosperity so far as 
our foreign trade is concerned. 
Right here I want to emphasize 
the fact that the owners of our 
vast natural resources are the 
trustees of the American people. 
When they sell their products at 
ridiculously low prices, they are 
violating their trust, for ruinous 
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trade spells a waste that brings 
nothing in exchange. 


AN INTERESTING GERMAN COMBINA- 
TION 


“Frank fort-on-the-Main is the 
home of a combination of German 
metal-buyers who control the 
world market for copper, lead, 
zinc and various other metals. It 
is a family affair, and has sub- 
sidiary companies in England, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Australia, Africa, Mexico and the 
United States. It owns zinc mines 
in Oklahoma, smelters in Colo- 
rado and controls one of the 
gteatest metal-trading companies 
in New York City. This giant 
organization, with its affiliations, 
dominates the metal markets of 
the world. Time and again it 
has depressed the price of our 
copper. It is a notorious fact that 
it has compelled our producers 
to sell copper to foreign buyers 
at lower prices than to our home 
users. The combination has been 
able to do this in spite of the 
fact that this country supplies two- 
thirds of the world’s copper,, and 
ought to set the prices, because 
it deals with our producers as 
individuals and plays one against 
the other. 

“We don’t export much coal, 
but we sell a great deal to foreign 
ship-owners to bunker their ves- 
sels which call at our ports. At 
Newport News the Pocahontas 
and New River operators of West 
Virginia are dumping some of the 
finest coal in the world into for- 
eign bunkers. The price is set 
for a year by a combination of 
English brokers. Last year it was 
$3.50 a ton, but this year. in the 
face of rising labor costs, the com- 
bination was able to cut that price 
to $3.10, because it could get cer- 
tain mine-owners to make low 
bids. When freight and other 
charges are deducted that nets 
$1.38 to $1.43 per ton at the mine, 
an average of six to seven cents 
per ton under that charged our 
own manufacturers. And that ad- 
vantage will be handed to foreign 
ship-owners on nearly 2,000,000 
tons of West Virginia coal this 
year. 

“When 


conditions arise to 
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Efficiency in the Home 


Gries home is only as efficient as the mother who 
manages it. The efficient mother is more than a 
capable housekeeper, she is a home maker. 


SHE is alert to everything that will tend to lighten 
the every day housewifely duties, leaving her free 
for the real and vital concerns of the family life. 


A QUESTIONAIRE to our mother-readers dem- 
onstrates this lively interest; the thousands of 
replies received tell of Electric Irons, Vacuum 
Cleaners, Washing Machines, Toasters, etc., used in 
their homes, and of their determination to “do elec- 
trically” every possible detail of housework. 


bend month 600,000 mothers, the business man- 
agers of 600,000 homes of just this class and char- 
acter, look to their own trade journal, THE MOTHER’S 
MAGAZINE, for the practical and timely help it 
never fails to give. 


SN’T it reasonable to assume that such a 
magazine in such a field is decidedly 
efficient for the advertiser? It has proven so 
EMPHATICALLY ina great many cases—the 
details for the asking. 


The 
Mother’s Magazine 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Circulation of 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


during February reached the high- 
est point ever attained by a daily 
newspaper in the State of Penn- 
sylvania 


INK 











The following statement shows the actual 
circulation of The Bulletin for each day of pub- 
lication in the month of February, 1916: 
tie ss aces vemes 407,157 Seer oa 400,478 
et Ag $97,406 | 17........ _, + 400,089 
a a Ls 394,709 19... 402,649 
4............ 402,806 - 19.0000... 388,930 
re 393,336 RE perre Sunday 
pire rae = A ne 402,361 
re 399,524 

ere 374,531 

Ee 395,556 
| eee 398,560 _ Serer * 407,687 | 
SRE 398,573 24......-.-.-- 400,405 
cine 397,659 25..........-. 399,238 | 
378,066 26............ 398,899 
Nic ies Sunday 27............ Sunday 
ee 2 ees 406,317 | 
 * ee a re 404,983 











Net paid daily average for February, 1916 


copies 
3 9 i, 6 r | 9 a day 
Average for February, 1915—346,008 Copies a Day 


The Bulletin’s circulation figures are net; all damaged, unsold, free and returned 


i d. 
copies have been omitte omnnsaat t. menne’, 
Philadelphia, March 4th, 1916. Publisher. 





TO ADVERTISERS—You can at one cost reach practically all 
consumers and dealers in the third largest market in the United 
States by concentrating in the one newspaper which is read by nearly 
everybody in Philadelphia. 
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threaten waste of the natural re- 
sources of our commercial rivals 
prompt remedial measures are un- 
dertaken. Germany has encour- 
aged.a combination of the potash- 
miners, as a result of which the 
unbridled competition formerly 
existing has been curbed, definite 
prices have been fixed on the 
product sold to foreign countries 
and this great natural resource 
has been conserved in the interest 
of the people. We have an op- 
portunity to do for our resources 
the same that Germany has done 
for her resources. Under normal 
conditions we send 1,000 tons of 
phosphate rock to Germany every 
day in the year. Do we follow 
the wisdom of Germany and give 
her a dose of her own medicine 
by combining our producers, 
charging the prices we ought and 
conserving our limited supply of 
this vital natural resource? No; 
we are selling the best we have 
as fast as we can at Europe’s 
price. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


“When we buy abroad we are 
at the mercy of the foreign seller, 
and when we sell abroad we are 
at the mercy of the foreign buyer. 
Our buyers, seeking materials in 
foreign countries, who formerly 
had a free competitive field from 
which to receive bids, now find 
that the great manufacturing in- 
dustries have been formed into 
combinations; and business has to 
be done with a central selling 
agency. If the American manu- 
facturer and merchant are forced 
to purchase their materials abroad 
at a higher price, because of the 
elimination of the old competitive 
system abroad, is it fair that our 
business men should be subjected 
to the ruinous features of the old 
system in foreign trade? 

“The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will have a report ready in 
the next few weeks to submit to 
Congress showing further facts 
regarding our foreign trade con- 
ditions. It is my belief that the 
time has arrived for some defi- 
nite concrete action, and I feel 
confident the sentiment is most 
favorable for some practical im- 
mediate relief.” 
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Jacobs Defends the Religious 
Press 


Curnton, S. C., February 17, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 


In your issue of February 10th you 
have given space to diatribes against 
the writer A oseph Katz, of the Hub, 
Baltimore, - and §. Roland Hall, 
of the Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa. 

I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting either of these gentlemen, and 
don’t know why they should take their 
valuable time to write personal attacks 
against the writer, but I am not con- 
cerned with their opinions about my 
own personal affairs, nor would I go 
to the trouble of replying to either but 
for an absolutely false statement made 
in the letter of Mr. Katz concerning 
affairs much bigger than either his po- 
sition or mine in the advertising world. 

Mr. Katz, after expressing a_holier- 
than-thou disgust for the writer’s point 
of view, makes the statement. “It is 
sad that the church papers should be 
the last to clean up.” This bears a 
close similarity to a statement made 
in the Chicago Convention, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, by a 
prominent attorney who did not make 
the statement baldly. but merely as a 
quotation. Afterwards he withdrew the 
statement, or at least expressed regret 
that it had been made. 

I wonder if Mr. Joseph Katz was the 
author of that calumny against the 
church papers. If so, it is time he 
apologized to that very excellent class 
of publications, for the church papers 
have always been the most rigid in their 
standards of censorship of any large 
class of literature, so much that some 
of them absolutely refuse to carry any 
advertising for fear that they will be 
discredited by it. All of them refuse 
whiskey advertising, beer, wine, cigars, 
tobacco, cigarettes. Practically all of 
them refuse financial advertising. Over 
half of them refuse even the most un- 
objectionable medical advertising. The 
bulk of them refuse to carry any copy 
offering anything to be distributed free. 
Some refuse jewelry and millinery ad- 
vertising because they oppose extrava- 
gance and frivolity. Each class of re- 
ligious literature refuses all advertising 
of books, literature, etc., representing 
any doctrinal points at variance wth 
their own. So that whether you judge 
the religious papers from the standpoint 
of doctrinal censorship, moral censor- 
ship, or xsthetic censorship, they have 
the most rigid standards, and have al- 
ways had the most rigid censorship of 
any large class of publications in the 
United States, There are exceptions of 
course in all classes, but there are few 
in the religious field. f 2 

Mr. Katz displays a malicious spirit 
and a peculiar facility for misstate- 
ments in making declarations against 
the church papers. If everything that 
he ever published in the way of ad- 
vertising is as free from error, even 
as the average of the religious papers, 
he would be well off indeed, and if he 
has any respect for the truth whatever 
he will investigate the case and with- 
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draw his outrageous slander against re 
ligious papers. 

It is true that some church papers 
have different standards from other 
church papers, as they have different 
doctrinal points of view. For that mat- 
ter, the dailies will differ in their stand- 
ards among each other, and so will the 
magazines. Some church papers may 
contain some advertising which might 
prove offensive to Mr. Joseph Katz, but 
his declaration, “It is sad that the 
church papers should be the last to 
clean up,’’ is so utterly false that it 
deserves the fate of being publicly de- 
nounced as a malicious slander. 

It is true that the religious papers 
have led all other general classes of 
publications in their strictness and have 
even gone unreasonable lengths in ex- 
cluding whole classes of business be- 
cause of some unreliable individuals 
in that class. 

Mr. Joseph Katz grows ill because I 
defended the Kellam Hospital adver- 
tising, assuming in his criticism that 
cancer is incurable. He should refer 
to the minutes of the American Medical 
Association Convention at Atlantic City, 
some two or three years ago, in which 
the association Aeclared that cancer was 
curable, and decided on a line of propa- 
ganda to teach the American people that 
it is a curable disease under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

If the American Medical Association 
can decide on propaganda to teach the 
American people that cancer is curable, 
why should an individual hospital be 
prevented from advertising? Mr. Katz 
sees the question, no doubt, much more 
clearly than I do, but I confess to no 
feeling of degradation at being able to 
take a broader view-point, and assume 
that any human ill may be curable, and 
however a line of human endeavor may 
be full of frauds and fakes, it would 
be positively stupid to assume that the 
prevalence of frauds and fakes necessi- 
tates the idea that all efforts in a given 
direction to cure human ills are fraudu- 
lent or fakey. 

Mr. Hall also does me the honor of 
his attention in declaring that I do not 
represent the views of the South, and 
that he lived twenty-three years in the 
South and that he, therefore, knows all 
about it. I will admit that I don’t rep- 
resent Mr. Roland Hall, and that the 
vast information he acquired during 
twenty-three years of childhood and boy- 
hood in the South before he left for 
the North does not coincide with my 
knowledge of business conditions and 
publication conditions as affecting med- 
ical advertising in Southern territory. 

For his information, however, I can 
say that as I am advertising manager 
of over half of the publications in the 
South which do not accept medical ad- 
vertising, I ought to be a fair author- 
ity on the question of the popularity or 
unpopularity of medical advertising in 
the Southern territory, for while I rep- 
resent fewer than sixty publications, and 
there are over 4,000 publications in the 
South, the publications which I repre- 
sent, each one having its own inde- 
pendent standard of censorship, includes 
over half of all the daily and weekly 
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South 
fuse medical advertising. 
Mr. Hall’s suggestion of boycott by 
advertisers on publishers who accept 
medical advertising, while it may be 
prophetic, certainly represents a great 
folly if such a movement is in process 


publications in the which re- 


of formation. As long as we take medi- 
cines and have doctors, medical adver- 
tising will be carried by publishers who 
are broad-minded enough to differenti- 
ate between the good and the bad, the 
effective and the fraudulent, the truth- 
ful and the false, and the more con- 
scientious the publisher js, the less like- 
ly he will be to generalize from particu- 
lar cases, and exclude whole classes of 
business for the offenses of individ- 
uals. 

In this connection I wish to say that 
I am not the censor of the publications 
which I represent. Each editor is his 
own censor. I am merely advertising 
manager, and as such I am interested 
in higher ideals, but I do not person- 
ally approve of the method which would 
exclude reputable advertisers because 
they happened to belong to a class con- 
taining disreputable advertisers whose 
account I accepted, nor would I be 
likely to change my policy through 
threat of boycott. 

Advertisers can hardly afford to boy- 
cott, for in any line of business an ad- 
vertiser is liable sooner or later to seek 
the support of those men who are will- 
ing to defend their customers. 

In these days there is hardly a line 
of business which is not open to unfair 
attacks of one sort or another, and 
which does not sooner or later need to 
find really trustworthy friends in the 
advertising world, who, after investi- 
gating and accepting a line of adver- 
tising, will defend the advertiser 
against injustices. 

J. F. Jacoss. 


Explains Why It Sells Cheaply 


The 5 and 10 Cent Wall Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, has started a campaign 
of full-page advertisements. Each ad- 
vertisement is written from a news po'nt 
of view. One advertisement published 
recently read: 

“Twenty-nine thousand five hundred 
and thirty-two people saved $65,000 on 
wall paper at this store last year. 
Twenty-nine thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two people wanted to know how 
we were able to sell the very highest 
quality and most beautiful wall paper 
made at 5 and 10 cents—nothing higher. 
This is the secret. Every pattern in 
our stock is mounted and displayed, on 
a great screen, showing the paper just 
as it will appear on the walls of your 
home. Our fixtures are our salesmen— 
they do all the work—our selling ex- 
pense is almost nothing. In addition to 
this great economy, there is another. 
Instead of having a line of four or 
five thousand patterns, of which three 
or four thousand are old and out of 
date, we carry only about one thousand 
patterns of strictly new goods. As a 
result of this policy we are able to 
turn our complete stock every season, 
without having a lot of remnants and 
unsalable goods left over.” 
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Users of Old Hampshire Bond are usually firms that have deter- 
mined to write better letters first, and who have later on bought 
Old Hampshire Bond as a logical and necessary step in the produc- 
tion of the Better Letter. 

Therefore our booklet “The Art of Paper Making” is exactly 
what the title indicates—an interesting description of the “why” 
of good paper—not puffing boosts for Old Hampshire Bond. Once 
you are persuaded to use fine Business Stationery you will come of 
your own accord to Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. 

Without assuming any obligation you may have for the asking 
this valuable booklet. We will be glad to include Specimen Sheets 
of Old Hampshire Bond. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. 
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The 
Baltimore Sun 


| Established New Records in February 


Advertising Gain: 


| The Baltimore Sun (all 24] 918 
| issues) in February * 


H gained in advertising. . LINES 
(29th Day Excluded.) 


Circulation Gain: 


| The Baltimore Sun’s net 
i] paid Daily Circulation ; 15 Y § 


| increased in February 
| Rt PMs oon sas COPIES 





CIRCULATION MORE THAN 


161,000 Paid Daily 


THE SUN is the only Baltimore paper that con- 











tinues to publish daily its net paid comparative circula- 
tion statement. 
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Colored Inserts to Sell Farmers 
Home Improvements 





The Curtis Companies in Spring Drive 


AIL-ORDER houses are not 

the only ones who have dis- 
covered the value of colors in 
selling the farmer. Eight farm 
papers, reaching over 1,500,000 
farmers, will come out this month 
with four-page inserts carrying 
the colored advertisements of the 
Curtis Companies, the National 
Lead Company and the United 
Roofing and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, exploiting woodwork for 
finishing the home, Congoleum 
for the floors and white lead for 
painting. The cost of printing 





ing for some time. Careful in- 
vestigations had convinced them 
that it was possible to advertise 
woodwork to the consumer and 
sell it through the retail lumber- 
man, who would act as a dealer. 
It had never been done before 
on a nation-wide scale. Many 
people shook their heads and said 
it couldn’t be done; that the deal- 
ers wouldn’t co-operate; but the 
Curtis Companies made sure they 
were right by putting in a whole 
year looking over the ground. 
They decided to go ahead. 


price by the saving they effect in your contractor's time and labor 
worth of attractive woodwork—the finish of a home, 
pou 


‘Alter you have selected the home that suits 9 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVIC 
Manetoctering od tetrtet ng 














THIS SPREAD, IN COLORS, ATTRACTS FARMERS TO A QUALITY PRODUCT 


the insert exceeded $5,000, over 
6,000,000 impressions being re- 
quired. 

It is believed by these adver- 
tisers that conditions on the farm 
are now ripe for a determined 
campaign of this kind. The Cur- 
tis Companies, with distributing 
plants at Clinton, Sioux City, 
Oklahoma City, Minneapolis, Lin- 
coln, Wausau, Wis., Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh and Washington, 


had been contemplating advertis- 
9 


In order to adequately impress 
the trade, as well as the home- 
owners, with the significance of 
their plan, it was decided to start 
the advertising with one double- 
page smash. The Curtis Compa- 
nies knew that mail-order houses 
were selling millions of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise through the 
use of colored reproductions of 
the products. They knew that 
most people lacked imagination. 
They realized that to be most sure 
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of success the product should be 
reproduced as near to life as 
possible. They appreciated that 
heretofore colors had been slight- 
ed by farm-paper advertisers, and 
as they had picked the farmer 
as the place to begin, they saw 
a ready-made opportunity to put 
their message across in a big way. 
Their advertising agent was suc- 
cessful in interesting other adver- 
tisers to take the first and fourth 
pages of the insert, and the press- 
es soon started turning out the 
million and a half inserts which 
the campaign required. 

This opening insert will, of 
course, be followed up by smaller 
advertisements in twenty-one pa- 
pers. Thus the big idea of the 
campaign—that woodwork is the 
permanent furniture of the home 
—will be securely fastened in the 
minds of all the farmers in the 
Central West. Similarly, the pub- 
lications to contractors and build- 
ers will carry page advertisements 
setting forth the advantages of 
standard one-price woodwork. 
The task before this copy is to 
“sell” the building fraternity on 
the one-price-all-year idea which 
the company is determined to put 
over. The dealer is furnished 
with the inquiries—“we furnish 


the prospects’—the company 
makes it easy for him to sell 
its woodwork; he knows that 


millwork prices are stable the 
year around, so this advertiser 
tells the dealer frankly that there 
is no reason why the prices for 
millwork should fluctuate. 

“This campaign will help you 
get a fair price and a fair profit,” 
states the circular describing the 
campaign. “Why? Because we 
are educating people to pay your 
price. We tell them why they 
may pay a little more for Curtis 
woodwork. You know and we 
know that our goods are worth 
the money; now let us, by pulling 
together right with the advertis- 
ing, forever break the curse of 
our business—price selling. We 
are making quality goods, we are 
doing quality advertising, we will 
get quality prices—are you with 
us?” Then the circular puts 
the question: “Are you ready 
to call on or telephone every far- 
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mer whose name we send you?” 

The campaign is significant in 
other ways beyond marking an- 
other evolution in the selling of 
millwork. What will especially 
interest the readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink is that it is another instance 
of an advertiser who has seen the 
farm as a market-place for fa- 
vorably known quality products. 
The Curtis Companies have not 
turned to the farmer because they 
had something cheap to sell him, 
but because they had something 
better to sell. Their woodwork 
costs more than ordinary wood- 
work. Only buyers with an ap- 
preciation for quality could be in- 
terested. The campaign also sug- 
gests to national advertisers the 
market that is to be found in 
cities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion; a market which many ad- 
vertisers are prone to consider as 
too trivial to make any serious 
effort to win. It is generally be- 
lieved by well-informed advertis- 
ing men that this first colored 
insert appealing to the _ small- 
town and farm market will be 
the beginning of many similar 
big-space campaigns to adequate- 
ly tap the farm wealth of the na- 
tion. 





Kitchen Cleanser in Magazines 


The Mystic Mit Company, of New 
York City, is advertising the “Mystic 
Mit” in magazines. The copy is directed 
to the housewife and the company 
claims the Mystic Mit removes grease, 
soot, burned food from pots and pans 
and cleans without injury to the utensil 
or hand, taking the place of lye, soda 
and ammonia. line at the bottom of 
the copy reads: “If your grocer or 
hardware dealer hasn’t the Mystic Mit, 
send his name and address and 10 cents 
and we will send you one postpaid.” 


C. L. Greene with Suffolk En- 
graving Co. 

C. L. Greene, formerly advertising 
manager for Rice & Hutchins, Boston, 
and for the United States Cartridge 
Company, has_ become et man- 
ager for the Suffolk Engraving Elec- 
Sorspeng Comgeny. which has offices in 
Boston, New York and Providence. 


W. B. Baggaley Leaves Adver- 
tising Field 
W. B. Baggaley, who represented the. 
Housewife in New York State and Ohio 
during the past year, has gone into the 
automobile business at Newark, N. 














How the Dolly Varden Chocolate 
Company “Sells” Its Signs to 


the Retailer 


Whether It’s Merchandise or Signs, the Way to Interest the Retailer 
Is to Talk Profit 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE are several ways ‘of 

selling a bill of goods to a 
retailer, but one of the best is to 
convince him of the profit pos- 
sibilities in the line. In the last 
analysis, all the dealer wants to 
know about a product is, “Will 
it sell profitably?” These same 
tactics can be used in getting the 
retail merchant to put up a sign, 
place a display in his window or 
use any other kind of advertising 
matter. Tell the dealer that your 
sign is a “beauty” and that your 
window exhibit is “the prettiest 
thing ever shown,” and he will 
walk away to wait on a customer. 
The retailer doesn’t care particu- 
larly how clever, durable or ex- 
pensive a sign is. All he cares 
about it is, “Will it sell the 
goods?” ‘That is the test to which 
he puts all signs or displays of- 
fered him. When the average 
progressive merchant does use a 
sign, he expects it to make good, 
just as he expects a line of goods 
or his clerks to justify their ex- 
istence in his store.’ It is poor 
merchandising to let a sign take 
up valuable space, even though 
it is attractive, if it does not in- 
duce people to purchase the prod- 
uct advertised. 

These thoughts are prompted 
by a study of the methods used 
by the Dolly Varden Chocolate 
Company, of Cincinnati, in get- 
ting dealers to use its store signs 
and window displays. This firm 
succeeds in getting a surprisingly 
large number of retailers to use 
their exterior store signs. In 
Cincinnati I have counted as 
many as fifteen of these signs in 
one block—many of them large 
signs—extending across the width 
of the store. The firm, though 


only twelve years in business, has 
extended 


its distribution over 
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nearly a third of the States of 
the Union. Mr. Charles Eisen, 
the president of the company, at- 
tributes a great deal of his suc- 
cess to the persistent use of store 
signs. 

“IT am a great believer in all 
forms of legitimate advertising,” 
said Mr. Eisen. “But so far we 
have concentrated all of our ap- 
propriation on dealer-helps, with 
a special leaning toward outside 
store signs and window displays. 
We favor large, expensive signs, 
because we have found that they 
are the most effective. I believe 
in doing one kind of advertising 
thoroughly before attempting any 
other form. Strange to say, we 
have used signs and window dis- 
plays so long and in such large 
numbers that the average person, 
and even most of our dealers, 
think that we are large general 
advertisers. I believe this is a 
result of our thoroughness in the 
use of the one advertising me- 
dium we have selected. However, 
I have my eye on national adver- 
tising and hope to enter that field 
as soon as we have brought our 
distribution to a greater degree 
of perfection.” 


SIGNS SELL CANDY—HENCE THEY 
ARE USED 


Mr. Eisen had not told me how 
they were able to get the retailer 
to give them such valuable space, 
both in the window and on the 
outside of the store. From my 
experience as a retail merchant 
I know that most dealers will not 
use signs or displays merely be- 
cause they are asked to use them. 
It is necessary, in most instances, 
to actually sell the dealers’-helps 
to the merchant. I, therefore, 
went out and called on the trade 
to find out exactly why they were 
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so liberal in using Dolly Varden 
advertising. 

The first man I saw was a con- 
fectioner. He had a large, square 
Dolly Varden sign on top of his 
building. It appeared to be the 
only exterior advertising that he 
was using. 

“What induced you to put that 
sign up there?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “their salesman 
told me it would sell at least two 
pounds of Dolly Vardens a day 
for me, and that would mean 
nearly $150 a year in actual prof- 
its. That was the first time I 
ever heard this argument about 
a sign. It set me thinking. That 
space on top of my little store 
wasn’t being used, anyway, so I 
thought I would be losing nothing 
by taking a whirl at the sales- 
man’s offer. The sign has been 
up there now for a couple of 
years. Of course, I have no way 
of knowing exactly how many 
sales it makes, but I do know it 
brings many people in here for 
Dolly Varden Chocolates. I have 
often noticed that it pulls people 
from across the street.” 

The next man interviewed was 
a druggist. He had a Dolly Var- 
den display in his window. Be- 
ing questioned, he said: “I put 
the first of those exhibits in my 
window about three years ago. 
At that time a Dolly Varden 
salesman showed me how these 
displays increased the sales of 
several druggists in this vicinity. 
I believe he told me that one of 
their window-trims sold ° sixty 
boxes of Dolly Vardens in four 
days for Marmon, whose store is 
up the street a few blocks. He 
showed me several instances of 
what the display had done for 
other druggists. That kind of 
talk interested me, and as a re- 
sult I have been using the trims 
more or less frequently ever 
since. 

“If I do not use them often 
enough the salesman prods my 
ambition by saying, ‘Remember 
what a boost your Dolly Varden 
sales took the last time you had 
one in a window. Hadn’t you 
better try it again, Mr. Jones?’ 
or ‘Wouldn’t you like to double 
your Dolly Varden sales next 
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week? Wasn’t that what hap- 
pened the last time you used our 
window-trim?’ ” 

Everywhere I went it was the 
same story. Both large dealers 
and small dealers told me they 
were using the Dolly Varden 
signs and window material sim- 
ply because they had been sold 
,on the proposition: “This sign 
will sell five extra pounds of 
Dolly Vardens for you a day. 
That’s what it did for Druggist 
Smith. This window-trim won't 
cost you anything, and even if 
it only sells fifty pounds extra, 
just think of the profit it will 
have made you.” 

That’s the kind of arguments 
the Dolly Varden Chocolate Com- 
pany salesmen are using. It is 
the sort of talk that makes the 
dealer scratch his head, furrow 
his brow and say, “Oh, all right, 
put one of the signs up.” 





Supreme Court Will Review 
Victor-Macy Case 


The price maintenance case of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company against 
R. H. Macy & Co. will be_reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
A writ of certiorari was granted by the 
court March 6, indicating that the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
favor of the Victor Company involves 
questions of sufficient public importance 
to warrant a rehearing by the court of 
last appeal. 





Wardwell Advanced by De- 
troit Steel Products Co. 


W. H. Wardwell, home office man- 
ager of the Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, has been appointed general sales 
manager, succeeding P. A. Sm'‘th, who 
has resigned to enter another line of 
business. 





t 
Conger Sales Manager Corona 
Typewriters 
Laurence J. Conger, who has been 
associated with the Corona Typewriter 
Company, Inc., for about sx months, 
has been appointed sales manager of 

the company. 





Lieber Is Treasurer of Sherman 
& Bryan 


Harold A. Lieber, secretary of Sher- 
man & Bryan, Inc., New York, has been 
elected treasurer in place of F. G. 
Elder, who has gone into the automo- 
bile business. 



































HE NEW HOME of The Youth’s 
Companion is located on the finest 
thoroughfare in the city of Boston 
—Commonwealth Avenue. From it 
one may look up the Charles River 
to the monumental Anderson Bridge 
and the great Harvard Stadium, 

and in the opposite direction over the wonderful Charles 

River Basin to the golden dome of the Capitol on 

Beacon Hill and the picturesque Customhouse Tower. 




















The new building is a huge machine, planned through- 
out with the aid of the latest knowledge available to 
engineering skill to further the most efficient handling 
of The Companion work. 


The systematic passing from one operation to the next 
has been carefully studied and the plant designed for 
its accomplishment with the least interruption. 


Not only in the mechanical departments has such 
“processing” been applied, but in the business depart- 
ments as well. Manuscripts, Correspondence and Sub- 
scriptions pass in a regular manner through their proper 
channels in simple order and by the shortest route. 
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a |HE MAIN PRESS ROOM is. 
fi located on the second floor, and 
occupies about fourteen thousand 
square feet of floor space. Steel 
sash and clear glass wall this great 


room on all sides. Daylight, the best light for 

all purposes, is abundant here. 
On one side of the room is the battery | 
of eight Rotary Presses, printing the 
main sheet and supplements. On the 
opposite side, an equal battery of Flat 
Bed Presses, handling all the color 
work. Each machine is run by its own 
motor and has its individual controller. 


The large presses have several stations 
of push-button control. 




















All the electrical apparatus is of the ee 

latest and most highly efficient type. —~__— 
All wires are run in conduit in the floor slabs, 
and the whole installation is as complete as 
engineering skill can make it. 
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ELOW the Press Room on the ground 
floor is located the Mailing Room. The 
large printed sheets come down from the 


presses by elevator directly to the four great 
folding machines. From these, having been 
folded and stapled, they pass in regular steps 


through trimming and preparation for ad- 
dressing. 


From the addressing machines they are bun- 
died by towns and are sorted and bagged. 
The bags are weighed by a post-office offi- 
cial, always on the floor. Having been 
recorded by him, they pass through the floor 
and by conveyer directly into the mail teams, 
waiting in the service yard at the rear of the 
building. 

The General Counting Room occupies the 
whole of the fifth floor. Here are located the 
Accounting, Advertising, Subscription and 
Special Correspondence Departments. This, 
the executive centre of the business, is in direct 
communication with every part of the plant. 


The Editorial Department is directly above it, and 


the Circulation Department below. 
The Telephone exchange connecting all departments 


and outside lines is also on this floor. 






































OR MANY YEARS the Youth’s Com- 
eS panion has been steadily developing its 
ideal and broadening its sphere of influence. 
It has not been doing the spectacular, but 
has been strengthening its hold on the 
American family and filling more and more the reading 
needs of each member of that family, old and young. 











To do this has necessitated a larger paper—one of 
more departments and of more diversified interest. 
It is no small task to interest every member of the family. But that is 


the task we set out some time ago to do, and that is what we are doing 
to-day, and what we expect to do in even greater measure in the future. 


To make the larger paper, this more up-to-date and efficient building 
was imperative—a building where the work could be done with the 
least friction, where the presses could produce the maximum, and 
the other meehanical departments attain their highest development. 


We extend a most cordial invitation to our friends to visit us in our 
new building. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
883 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


























The Up-to-date Press Agent at Work 


How the Hunter for Free Advertising Goes About Trying to Get Some- 


thing for Nothing 
By Roy S. Durstine 


Of Berrien-Durstine, Inc., New York, Formerly Staff Man on the New York Sun 


E VERY little while a newspaper 
prints a story about an actress 
who leaves het leopard-skin coat 
in a taxicab or feeds her Pome- 
ranian on chocolate eclairs. 

“Ha!” exclaim the sophisticated, 
“she certainly has an enterprising 
press agent!” 

She undoubtedly has. But there 
are press agents and press agents. 
Some are possessed of flexible 
standards of truth. Others are 
merely partisan. Those whose 
methods are so obvious that any- 
one can catch them at it aren’t 
half as interesting to advertising 
men as the more subtle operators. 

In this day of letting the blessed 
sunshine in upon affairs which, a 
generation ago, were regarded as 
private property, a new profession 
has developed—the business of 
getting the newspapers to print 
something that will put somebody 
in a good light before somebody 
else. From the man who writes 
the perfunctory statements that 
are issued after the corporation’s 
directors have held a meeting to 
the man who invents romantic ad- 
venture for the soubrette, all these 
publicity seekers are_ broadly 
classed as press agents. 

The best way to classify them 
is by the way their stories are 
treated in the newspaper offices. 
A story may be thrown on the 
floor, it may be frankly treated 
as a press-agent yarn, or it may 
be recognized as valuable and for 
that reason incorporated in the 
news. 

You frequently hear a person 
say, when he sees something that 
displeases him in a newspaper, 
“They had to have something to 
fill up with, I suppose, but I can’t 
see why a newspaper prints stuff 
like that.” What failed to interest 
him was probably greatly enjoyed 
by. another man who didn’t see 


why they should have printed the 
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things that interested the first 
reader. Hence sporting pages and 
obituary columns. There is al- 
ways available two or three times 
as much news as can possibly be 
printed. 


THE SENSE OF PROPORTION LEFT OUT 


In the face of crowded columns 
the press agent works. But he is 
not discouraged. Every day the 
city editor of a metropolitan news- 
paper finds in his mail a vast 
quantity ‘of prepared material. 
Most of it is deadly dull; all of 
it is grinding somebody’s axe. 
Some of it is from societies, call- 
ing attention to a celebration or a 
dinner, including long lists of 
names belonging to obscure per- 
sons. Some is from politicians, 
beginning something like this: 
“Although loath to comment upon 
the bill, Assemblyman Jones, the 
author of the measure, was pre- 
vailed upon last night—” and then 
follows five or six closely written 
sheets of what he was prevailed 
upon to say in part. 

Get-rich-quick promoters some- 
times so far forget themselves as 
to send their publicity material to 
a newspaper. On a busy day this 
goes on the floor, but more than 
one Federal investigation has been 
started by a newspaper's blast 
based on the ingenuous statement 
of the way a swindle is being 
operated. Charitable organizations 
often seek to profit by the nature 
of their enterprises. Corporations 
send in detailed accounts of their 
own operations which are so in- 
teresting to the men closely as- 
sociated with them that a rational 
sense of proportion is lost. Then 
there is that strange type of man 
who writes things about himself— 
the self-made publicist. 

The bulk of this material is of 
no possible use. But some of it 
contains a fragment here and 
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there and promising items are 
tucked away in the files, to be 
brought out later. 

Anyone who has ever written 
for the newspapers is liable to be 
seized upon to seek publicity for 
his friends. 

“We never seem to get anything 
in the papers about our dinner,” 
said a former newspaper-man’s 
fraternity brothers. 

“You don’t go about it in the 
right way,” said he. “This year, 
leave it to me.” 

They did. Three or four days 
before the dinner he carefully 
prepared a story designed to fill 
a quarter of a column. He gave 
simply a list of the speakers, 
named the prominent alumni who 
had accepted invitations, and 
added a sentence or two about the 
association and the history of the 
fraternity. His own experience 
told him that carbon copies be- 
trayed the fact that a story had 
been sent to a great many papers, 
so he sought to dispel this impres- 
sion by sending out an original 
copy with a personal note to every 
city editor in New York. 

Not a line was printed the next 
morning. But he wasn’t discour- 
aged. 

The day before the dinner he 
sat down and wrote invitations to 
all the city editors, asking them 
to come or to send representatives. 
The net results of his efforts was 
that not one single line was print- 
ed about the dinner. One very 
young and incompetent reporter 
appeared at the dinner and was 
sent away filled with information, 
but if he wrote anything his night 
city editor threw it away. 

This newspaper-man had done 
everything precisely as it should 
have been done in the light of his 
experience. In certain seasons, 
when news was light, he would 
have been mildly successful. But 
even his comparatively legitimate 
news couldn’t force its way into 
print in a normally busy time. 

Usually the element that kills a 
story is clearly its attempt to get 
free advertising. The newspaper 
says to itself: “If this man or 
this company wants to have this 
item printed, our advertising col- 
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umns are for sale.” But there are 
a great many men and companies 
who greatly prefer the news col- 
umns to the advertising columns, 
They feel that when a disinter- 
ested observer like a newspaper 
says anything, it carries a great 
deal more weight than when an 
individual or a company says it in 
the paid-for space of an adver- 
tisement. Curiously enough, they 
seem to go on the assumption that 
everything appearing in the news 
columns is read. A while ago an 
advertising man drew some con- 
clusions from the statement of a 
certain railroad’s publicity depart- 
ment. It appeared that this rail- 
road spent $40,000 a year to sup- 
ply 1,300 newspapers with prepared 
news material. About ten per 
cent of the material furnished 
had been used, so a little more 
than $300 had to be paid for the 
publication of each article. It 
was pointed out that the cost of 
advertising space in these papers 
was exceedingly moderate, and the 
question of whether better use of 
this sum couldn’t have been made 
by well-displayed advertisements, 
skillfully written, was raised. 

However obscure: the mention 
may be in the paper itself, it looms 
up very big when it is clipped out 
and mounted upon the flattering 
slip of a press-clipping bureau. 
To the man who has a strong 
leaning toward the news columns 
the double advantage of getting 
what he considers better space, 
and getting it for nothing, war- 
rants him in employing a press 
agent. 


EASY TO FOLLOW THE TRAIL OF THE 
PRESS AGENT 


There are plenty of people to- 
day who refer to the activities of 
the press agent as “poisoning the 
news at its source.” They are 
usually people unfamiliar with the 
workings of the editorial rooms 
in our newspaper offices. Anyone 


who has watched an experienced 
night city editor detect the hand 
of a press agent knows that there 
is comparatively small danger of 
any great amount of poisoning. 
Add to this the sentiment of the 
advertising department in protect- 
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The South as It Is Today 


By L. F. Wade, Talpa, Texas 


THE ProGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. C.; Birmin ham, Ala. ; 


Memphis, Tenn.; Dallas, Texas. 


Gentlemen : 


I compliment you on the splen- 
did paper you are publishing for 


the people of the South. As a | 


genuine help, as an inspiration to 


every class of reader—from bank- | 


ers to hired help, from the queen 
of the home to the nurse that 
tends the baby—it covers the 
ground. Sound, sensible, scien- 
tific, helpful, hopeful and heedful 
every want ts supplied. 
The good THE 
FarMer has accomplished during 
the past few years cannot be es- 


PROGRESSIVE | 


timated ; indeed few would believe | 
the facts should they be placed | 


before them 
figures. 


It’s my observation that once 


you get a person to reading good 
papers, magazines or books you 
have them on the road to im- 
provement; and, as the reading 


in cold letters or | 


becomes more systematic, the im- | 


provement is more noticeable and 
it is only a few years until the 
party becomes a power, as it were, 
among his associates. 

A few years ago the South as 
a whole was struggling along with 
the one-crop idea in the heads of 
the farmers, the incubus of credit 
trading tied around their necks 
like a mill-stone and thousands 
had no higher ideals than to live 
om salt pork and corn bread with 
a Christmas debauch in which 
“booze” furnished the inspiration 
and the headaches and heartaches. 

How do we find it to-day? 
While the evil has not been en- 
tirely eradicated the war made 
upon it by the press, of which 


THE PRroGRESSIVE FARMER is pre- | 


eminently the leader among the 
farming folks, has driven the 
credit custom to the wall, booze 
to the back alleys of the cities, 
and salt pork and corn pone is 
being replaced by good substantial 
food in many varieties. 


Where the bottle has heretofore been 
the Christmas inspiration, we now find 
the story of the “Babe of Bethlehem” 
playing the leading role. 

Where salt pork was the foundation 
for the Christmas d'nner, we now find 
the king of all birds (the turkey) the 
center of attraction. 

Where cotton for many years was the 
only crop, we now find wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes, hay, clovers, the sorg- 
hums and frutts. 

The Chicago smoke-house has been 
moved by thousands to the Southern 
homestead while Jerseys, Holsteins, 
Whiteface and Polled cattle are in evi- 
dence everywhere. 

At first the change came slowly be- 
cause man, once established in a rut, is 
hard to pull out, but as the days went 
by the current of progress quickened, 
your readers gained more readers, the 
example of the thrifty caught the eyes 
and the minds of the onlookers till to- 
day the South is beginning to bloom and 
prosper, and the glad shouts of the 
redeemed hosts can be heard around the 
world! 


What has caused all this change? 
Did man just come to himself and with- 
out encouragement from any source re- 
solve to do better? Not much! Back 
of it all is the power of the press of 
which none are so powerful as THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER! 

The home into which THe Procres- 
SIVE FARMER goes and is read for five 
years must become a “Progressive 
Home.” Jt appeals to man’s better na- 
ture, better judgment, soul, mind and 
heart in a way that tf he reads it for 
five ‘years he must become a better- 
equipped man or dive off the mortal 
reel to escape his condemning con- 
science, 

All hail to THE ProGressivE FarMeER! 
May it soon find its way into every 
home in the Sunny South, may it live 
long and prosper much, may it continue 
to lead in the battle against ignorance, 
selfishness and the one-cfop system and 
soon see the day when every home will 
become a home of happiness and every 
farm a place where education and pro- 
gressive ideas are as plentiful as pov- 


erty once was. 
L, F. WabeE. 
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ing its own advertisers from being 
overshadowed by freely obtained 
publicity, and it is the press agent 
and not the trustful public that is 
deserving of sympathy. 

Great forces are seldom, if ever, 
responsible for the withholding or 
publishing of a story. Occasion- 
ally newspaper men learn what a 
precious jewel they carry so lightly 
—as when, for example, a smiling 
gentleman approaches the press 
table at a dinner and lays down 
a card with several names upon it. 

“They are all here,’ he whispers 
and then he adds, “You boys get- 
ting everything you want? Here, 
waiter!” 

And when he fails to see his 
name in the papers the next morn- 
ing (Oh, yes! His name was 
there, artfully concealed toward 
the end) he recalls that he once 
had some trouble with a_ stock- 
holder of one of the papers, and 
he supposes he is_ black-listed. 
Black-listed? Wine-listed, more 
likely. 

ACCIDENT DETERMINES WHAT GETS 
BY 

Publicity isn’t meted out delib- 
erately after a conference. It’s 
accidental nine times out of ten. 

The reporte:s take a fancy or a 
dislike to a man and mention him 
for a time in their stories either 
favorably or otherwise. 

“Why has your paper got it in 
for Smithers,’ someone once 
asked a newspaper man. 

“Who said it has?” 

“Well, he gets panned all the 
time.” 

“That’s not our fault,” answered 
the reporter. “He just has a way 
of doing ridiculous things and 
being pompous about it, and of 
ccurse we laugh at him. But no 
one ever told us to. We just 
write what we see, and when we 
see Smithers making an ass of 
himself, we say so.” 

No one knows better than the 
press agent how accidental it is. 
He may look solemn and mysteri- 
ous and speak about using influ- 
ence to see that a story sees day- 
light. And then what does he do? 
Goes back to his office and either 
writes the story and sends it out 


with a fervent prayer or else calls 
up someone he knows and asks 
him to write it. If his news- 
paper friend is being paid by the 
amount of space he fills, he may 
be interested, but he’s more likely 
to be bored because previous ex- 
perience has probably taught him 
that his friend the press agent 
doesn’t bubble forth with material 
which would, as someone put it, 
incinerate the Hudson. The press 
agent may declare that he has 
friends on the papers who are 
under obligation to him, but it’s 
reasonably obvious how long an 
obligation would last with all the 
favors being asked on one side. 

Even when the newspapers fall 
victims to the masked, preliminary 
campaigns of wily writers, they 
generally see a great light before 
enough has been printed to do the 
press agent’s employer much good. 
There was an instance not long 
ago in New York when a long 
black box was found by the police 
in a shop situated in the Italian 
section. 

It was a mystery from the start, 
for the first tip came to the police 
one Sunday afternoon through a 
blind telephone message. They 
went to the store and found a 
rectangular case of wood, bearing 
the general appearance of a coffin. 
The proprietor of the shop could 
only say that two years earlier the 
box had been left with him by 
two countrymen who were return- 
ing to Italy. 

On Monday all the papers treat- 
ed the story as a mystery. They 
quoted certain minor officials as 
entertaining deep suspicions. A 
coroner volunteered to conduct a 
rigid investigation. That day the 
box was shunted from one city 
department to another. 

In the midst of the mystery the 
shop-keeper suddenly admitted 
that the box contained a body and 
was promptly clapped into jail as 
a material witness. At last the 
box was opened. Sure enough, it 
did contain a body. On the inside 
of the lid was the name of a firm 
on lower .Broadway. Newspaper 
men who sought out this concern 
found a smiling little man with a 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Where Prosperity Has 
Landed With Both Feet 


OUR purchasing de- 
bf partment knows the 
prosperity of the metal 
working field, of the iron 
and steel mills and the 
machine shops—but does 
your sales department real- 
ize it? 


WILLS 





| 
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Some sales managers do. The ads 
reproduced on this page show who 
they are. These ads were clipped 
from The Iron Age—the paper 
which reaches the men you want 
to reach and have to reach to sell 
motor trucks to America’s most 
Prosperous industry. 


| 
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The advertising columns of The 
Iron Age will introduce you'to 
these buyers when they are in a 
buying mood—when the money is 
coming in fast and when the need 
of better transportation facilities 
is plainly apparent. 


Our booklet—“ The Iron A ge—the 
Metal Working Market of the 
World.” will show you how 
thoroughly The Jron Age covers 
its field. May we send a copy? 
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(Continued ) 


take first place in the silk indus- 
try.” 

Pennsylvania coal deposits rank 
first in the State’s resources. Bi- 
tuminous coal was first shipped 
from Pittsburg in 1803. It is due 
to the coking value of Westmore- 
land, Fayette and Allegheny 
County bituminous coal that Penn- 
sylvania has attracted its great 
chain of steel industries. Pitts- 
burgh is the center of the leading 
steel district in the world. 

Anthracite coal was discovered 
near the present city of Wilkes- 
Barre as early as 1762. Pennsyl- 
vania owns virtually all the an- 
thracite fields in the United 
States. 

Petroleum in the United States 
was discovered in Pennsylvania. 
So, also, was natural gas. 

Besides coal, petroleum and gas, 
there are rich clay, limestone, 
glass-sand and cement. Pitts- 
burgh steel and Lehigh cement 
built the great Gatun Locks at 
Panama. 

Whenever you look through 
your window, or the bottom of a 
glass, you likely are squinting 
through “Pennsy-made.” Penn- 
sylvania is first in glass. 

Pennsylvania didn’t make the 
first lecomotive, but the Baldwin 
plant at Philadelphia is the great- 
est of its kind. And the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has been termed 
the greatest single factor in 
American transportation. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad was 
the first to use steel rails, the 
first to use Bessemer steel rails, 
the first to use the air brake, the 
track tank and the signal-block 
system. It was Pennsylvania 
Railroad capital and enterprise 
that put the first tunnel under the 
waters of New York harbor. 


Pennsylvania didn’t build the 
first ships, but Cramps, at Phila- 
delphia, is one of the largest ship- 
building yards in the world, and 
the Delaware River leads America 
in the art of shipbuilding. 


Lancaster County, Pa., is the 
(Continued 
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richest agricultural section in our 
country. It yields nearly twice as 
much tobacco as any other county 
in the United States. 


The cities of Lancaster and 
Philadelphia lead the country in 
the manufacture of silk umbrellas, 


In Pennsylvania the first cor- 
respondence school was started. 
The I. C. S. is to-day the greatest 
organization of its kind in the 
world. 


And while you are being told 
of these things that Pennsy 
started just remember it was in 
Philadelphia that Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It was in a little 
house on Arch street, in Phila- 
delphia, that Betsy Ross worked 
out the first Starry Emblem. The 
first Continental Congress met in 
Carpenters’ Hall, in Philadelphia. 
The first United «States Supreme 
Court convened in Philadelphia. 
Washington, the first President, 
was inaugurated in Philadelphia. 
The first national Thanksgiving 
Day proclamation was issued at 
York, Pa. Valley Forge, Pa., saw 
the turning point in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Gettysburg, Pa, 
was the turning point in the war 
of the Rebellion. It was Robert 
Morris, Philadelphia banker, who 
financed the American Revolution. 
Stephen Girard, Philadelphia 
banker and merchant, financed the 
War of 1812. Jay Cooke, Phila- 
delphia banker, financed the Civil 
War. It was Gouverneur Morris, 
assistant superintendent of financé 
to Robert Morris, who suggested 
the use of the decimal system in 
our currency and the terms “dol- 
lar” and “cent,” a strictly Ameri- 
can business institution. 


New York has a great name for 
the manufacture of clothing— 
men’s and women’s. Not all the 
worsted and woolen fabrics used 
in New York clothing factories 
come from Pennsylvania, but they 
would have difficulty without her. 
In Kensington alone—a part of 
Philadelphia—they annually man- 
ufacture 28,000,000 yards of 
woolen goods, enough to make 
uniforms for nine million soldiers. 
on page 107) 
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Tue Ayer & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


Of worsted goods, they produce 
annually 34,000,000 yards, enough 
to make a suit of clothes for every 
man over nineteen years of age 
now living in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. 


Massachusetts is famous for the 
shoes she makes. It is not uni- 
versally known, but nevertheless 
it is a fact, that Pennsylvania is 
the first State in the union in the 
production of leather. 


Out of the 264 classifications 
used in reporting the industries in 
the United States Census Reports, 
245 are represented in Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania leads in a 
number of these industries—and 
yet Pennsylvania is not our first 
State. She has always been a 
strong second; second to Virginia 
in the Colonial days, second to 
New York to-day. Why? Possibly 
because she does not make up in 
finished form more of the many 
materials she sends outside for 
other folk te fashion into the final 
product. ° 


More than likely Pennsylvania 
is second instead of first because 
of facts like these—over one- 
fourth the underwear consumed 
in the United States is Pennsy- 
made. Yet the fastest growing 
lines, the trade-marked, adver- 
tised lines, are made outside this 
commonwealth. 


Pennsylvania leads in the value 
of the cotton towels and toweling 
produced in this country. But 
when the American housewife 
goes to buy towels she does not 
know of any Pennsylvania-made 
line to ask for. 


The western part of Pennsyl- 
vania produces some of the finest 
glassware made in America, imi- 
tations of Favrile and Baccarat 
ware that almost defy detection. 
Yet you could shop for a month 
and not know it when you saw it 
nor know what to ask for. 


Do you know of a single Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer of worsted 
or woolen dress fabrics whose ex- 
cellent goods you could get by 
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calling for them at any dry goods 
store? 


Pennsylvania is a great work- 
shop, a great worker-up of raw 
materials. In some lines she is a 
great advertiser. Generally speak- 
ing, her manufacturers have yet to 
take command of their markets. 


It is stated on the authority 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
that. William Penn was the first 
advertiser in this country. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia, are not the first, the original 
advertising agency. We are, how- 
ever, the oldest and the largest 
advertising agency in the world 
to-day, with a reputation for mak- 
ing advertising pay the advertiser. 


This organization has always 
pioneered in progressive business 
principles. We were the first ad- 
vertising agency to establish a uni- 
form rate for service among all 
classes of clients. We were the 
first agency to prepare a form of 
open contract that leaves the ad- 
vertiser free to be guided in ex- 
penditure by existing conditions. 
We were the first agency to inau- 
gurate the idea of conferences be- 
tween the advertiser and all the 
workers in the vital interests of 
his advertising and selling. We 
were the first agency to establish 
a department of expert copy pro- 
duction. We were the first to 
originate a plans department to 
scientifically study the advertiser’s 
field, and to prepare statistics that 
should intelligently guide us and 
him in the expenditure of his 
money. 

We have been notably success- 
ful in helping manufacturers to 
nationalize their merchandise. This 
success has largely been due to 
the fact that these advertisers 
have first helped us to help them. 
We believe we can help any en- 
terprising Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer who wants to control his 
own destiny. The first step is to 
help us by opening up your heart 
and telling us your hopes, aims 
and ambitions. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago 
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big pile of pamphlets at his elbow. 
He wanted them to read a full 
description of a new embalming 
system. 

Only the newspapers that didn’t 
care for their reputations went 
any further. Up to the point where 
it would have been helpful, the 
press agent’s fine Italian hand se- 
cured all the publicity possible. 
But when that point was passed, 
and when his scheme became ap- 
parent, he got nothing. 

But even the most circumspect 
of editors occasionally lets down 
the bars purposely. The press 
agent of one of the amusement 
parks near New York got a lot 
of publicity toward the end of a 
summer recently by organizing a 
race between an elephant and a 
donkey across a neighboring State. 
The approach of a political cam- 
paign made this idea timely. This 
was before we had three parties. 

Now it is apparent that you 
can’t send an elephant along a 
country highway, casting fear into 
farm teams, uprooting fence posts, 
sleeping in barns and lunching off 
hay-stacks without creating news. 
That animal needed no press agent 
after the race began. All he 
needed was a treasurer to settle 
claims advanced by strong, horny- 
handed, angry farmers. That 
press agent was successful largely 
because he was consistent. He 
was selling amusement and he was 
amusing. 

But if all press agents’ work 
was either thrown away or ac- 
cepted only occasionally and then 
under sufferance, his livelihood 
would be even more precarious 
than it is. 

The secretary of a big corpora- 
tion sent for a former newspaper 
man the other day. 

“We very often have news to 
give out,” said he, “good news it 
is, too. But we have no idea how 
to write it, and if we send for the 
newspaper.men we get stage-fright 
and can’t talk well or convincingly. 
We have been trained to brevity. 
In every letter we write we must 
condense. Our dictation follows 
a set form. None of us has writ- 
ten a long-hand letter in years. 
Can you help us?” 








It was the intention of this com- 
pany to get something for nothing. 
It was also the intention of this 
company to give what it consid- 
ered real news in exchange for a 
mention of its name. As it hap- 
pened, it was one of those com- 
panies which is doing things of 
general interest. In the old: days 
the newspapet-men would have 
had extreme difficulty in making 
the officers of that corporation see 
that it was good business to tell 
any facts at all about itself. Now 
they are ready to tell voluntarily 
anything that will make them ap- 
pear in a good light. 

The real crux of the matter 
seems to be whether a concern has 
a right to assume that its own 
affairs are of sufficient general 
interest to be classed as news. 
Would its news survive the scru- 
tiny of an editor? That, you may 
say, is the corporation’s own af- 
fair and it has a right to have its 
news sent to the papers, if it is 
so disposed, to let it stand the 
test if it can. But has it this 
right? Not if it is questionable 
to gain or attempt to take by sur- 
reptitious means advantages which 
are not accessible to all. 

The advantage which is gained 
by advertising, on the other hand, 
is purely an extension of legiti- 
mate business enterprise. Adver- 
tising is open to all, and if one 
concern puts out a dozen more 
salesmen than its competitor, it is 
paying an honest price for the ad- 
vantage gained. 

The newspapers ought to be, 
even if many of them are not, a 
summary of the world’s news for 
the twenty-four hours preceding 
publication. The editor who plans 
his paper should have the right to 
decide upon a story’s merits. But 
the scales are tipped when a hired 
booster crowds out news which we 
ought to have been allowed to see. 
The cleverer he is the greater is 
our quarrel with him except when 
he is so clever that he sees the ad- 
vantages of being, merely useful. 

When a convention of one of 
the public utility industries was 
held recently in an Eastern city, 
the speeches prepared in advance 
filled several columns. They were 
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technical and hard to read. Yet 
they contained valuable informa- 
tion about this industry’s attitude 
toward the public — information 
which any newspaper would be 
glad to print. The press agent 
for this convention who had left 
the newspaper business only a 
short time before, went over all 
those speeches, boiled them down, 
and at the beginning of each ses- 
sion handed around to the news- 
paper men copies of his own crisp 
summaries of the speeches. Every 
day while the convention lasted 
the papers used long extracts of 
the speeches, for the hard work 
had been done for them. This in- 
telligent young man also made 
lists of the prominent men whose 
names the reporters were apt to 
want. Names were spelled cor- 
rectly and the right initials were 
given. In other words, he gave 
the newspapers the raw materials 
for accurate, easily written stories. 
Each day he sought out the one 
feature which seemed to him to 
stand out for that one day. He 
wrote a story on that subject, 
wrote it without color, just as he 
knew he would have written it for 
a newspaper. 

In the week of the convention 
something over one hundred col- 
umns were printed about it. In 
former years a scant mention of 
the gathering was all the notice 
taken of it. 

In a recent political campaign 
the headquarters of some of the 
national and state organizations 
flooded the newspaper offices with 
a vast amount of mimeographed 
matter. 

At the headquarters of another 
party the news was handled in 
the opposite way. If there was a 
real story it was written in an un- 
biased form which, as nearly as 
possible, approached what the 
newspaper men themselves would 
write about it. Special care was 
given to spelling names correctly 
and quoting figures accurately. 

One night the political report- 
ers came into these headquarters, 
their pockets bulging with mimeo- 
graphed sheets. 

“Look at all this canned stuff 
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they handed out over at the other 


place,” they said. “We never 
use any of it, but our con- 
sciences make us carry it away.” 
One man declared that he hadn’t 
glanced at this material through- 
out the campaign, and he had ap- 
parently missed nothing. - There 
was too much real news to bother 
with the manufactured kind. 

After they had finished the in- 
terview with the party spokesman 
they turned to the head of the 
press bureau. 

“Haven’t you any canned stuff 
for us to-night?” they asked. 

“Not a line of it,” was the an- 
swer. 

“You aren’t holding out any- 
thing on us, are you?” asked one 
man quickly. 

An evening or two later the 
press agent called upon the papers 
just before midnight and asked 
them to send someone around to 
get a story. Inside of twenty min- 
utes there was a man on hand 
from every paper in New York. 
They knew he had something 
worth while for them or he 
wouldn’t have called them up 
And he did. 

There is no question but that 
there is a crack in the door for 
the press agent who doesn’t lose 
his sense of proportion. The 
smoother he makes the work of 
the reporter, who is always hur- 
ried, the better results does he 
obtain. 

The press agent may make his 
work valuable as he remains pas- 
sive. It is when he becomes ag- 
gressive that he shoulders out an- 
other and casts his shadow over 
the man who has paid for space. 
It is as if you took considerable 
pains to secure a seat at a tennis 
match only to have someone raise 
an umbrella directly in your line 
of vision and refuse to put it 
down. It is as if a row of appli- 
cants for jobs were asked to sit 
upon a bench and one applicant 
insisted upon moving a chair out 
in front of the others. It’s bad 
sportsmanship and, as in every 
other phase of life, bad sports- 
manship in business doesn’t get far 
in the end. 








Handling the 


“Bad” Dealer 


Methods Employed by Manufacturers to Prevent Cancellation of Bona- 
fide Orders by Retailers 


By John Marion Schlachter 


With R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, Toledo, Ohio 


HE “bad” dealer is the one 

who doesn’t realize the need 
of meeting his obligations—not so 
much his financial obligations as 
his duty toward manufacturer and 
jobber in the matter of accepting 
goods ordered. This article tells 
the methods of some manufac- 
turers in meeting the situation— 
more particularly specialty manu- 
facturers, who are the “target” 
of dealers who refuse to live up 
to orders that salesmen take in 
good faith. 

Specialty “manufacturers, so 
called, produce the large list of 
food supplies that go to make up 
a very respectable proportion of 
the necessities of life. They main- 
tain large selling organizations and 
travel many men. Their sales- 
mei solicit business direct from 
the retailer; their orders, how- 
ever, are, aS a general thing, filled 
through the jobber. 

Abuses of sales policies and 
business rules on the part of re- 
tailers had become so flagrant and 
were happening with such regu- 
larity that specialty manufacturers 
have been forced in self-defense 
to protect themselves. The Ameri- 
can Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was organized by them, 
primarily to correct abuses. Their 
work is mainly educational—an 
appeal to reason and fairness is 
made. Fair treatment for the job- 
ber, the manufacturer and the spe- 
cialty salesman is asked. Every- 
thing possible is done to educate 
the retailer to the responsibility 
he assumes when he signs a spe- 
cialty order. A guarantee stamp, 
the official seal of the organiza- 
tion, appears upon every order 
taken by a member. The associa- 
tion co-operates very liberally 
with the jobber in an endeavor 
to reduce the refusal of goods 
ordered. 

The association employs, a sec- 
retary who devotes practically all 
of his time to these cases. He 
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is an expert at handling incor- 
rigible dealers. His business is 
to make goods once sold stay sold 
—make the order stick. 


JOBBERS HELP IN THE REFORMATION 


Much of the success of the as- 
sociation depends upon the job- 
ber. Whenever a retailer turns 
down a specialty order the whole- 
saler is requested to report direct 
to the manufacturer or to the as- 
sociation. The secretary then 
takes the case in hand. He starts 
by writing the retailer in ques- 
tion. As many as nine letters have 
been written to one dealer in an 
effort .to get him to see that his 
attitude is wrong. Then when a 
number of cases have been re- 
ported from one locality he packs 
his grip and goes afield. 

One of the letters sent to re- 
tailers who had refused specialty 
orders reads as follows: 

Dear Sir: ‘ 

When a retail grocer gives an order 
to a specialty salesman it constitutes 
an agreement the retailer should live 
up to by accepting the goods ordered. 

To refuse delivery or cancel such an 
order is not good Cusloase—onuee the 
jobber a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense—and is an injustice to the man- 
ufacturer and his salesman. : 

Our stamp on a specialty order is a 
guarantee to the retailer against any 
unfair acts of the specialty salesman. 
On the other hand, we ask the retailer 
not to give a specialty order unless he 
intends accepting delivery. 

Yours truly, 


The letters are short and to the 
point—very satisfactory results 
have followed their use. It will 
be noted that the jobber is not 
mentioned. : 

Here is the reply to a retail 
firm that had replied to a letter 
of the above type: 

Gentlemen: 

We quote your reply to our letter of 
Feb. 2nd, as follows: 

“I think the man on the ground can 
tell what he can use, and before the 
goods are shipped I can see no harm 
to the manufacturer in cancelling, and 
it might save some heavy loss on the 
part of the retailer.” 
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TESTIMONIALS WORTH 
READING FROM FIRMS 
WORTH BELIEVING. 


Not what its Publishers 


‘say, but what its Pur- 


chasers say, is the ee 
that convinces YOU 


“We received Mr. Davi- 
son’s portfolio of Master 
Business Letters this 
morning. Once we got 
into this collection, we 
lost all account of time, 
so entranced were we by 
the power of the letters, 
and the _ opportunities 
they offer for effective use 
in our_business.’”’—T. 
Kelly Sales System, Min- 
neapolis, per ©. E. 
Griffin. 


“We just opened The 
Master Collection of Let- 
ters. They are the most 
convincing sales letters 
we have ever read. This 
material will prove of in- 
calculable value to our 
Sales Department, and 
we consider it a lucky 
purchase indeed.’’—Mas- 
ter Carbureter Corpora- 
tion, W. E. Burk, Vice- 
President, Detroit. 


“The Collection of 
Master Business Letters, 
just received, is all that 
its name implies. No 
Sales Manager or Busi- 
ness Concern in the 
United States should be 
without this wonderful lot 
of material. Ten dollars 
is a paltry price—we 
think it’s worth a thou- 
sand.’’—Imperial Serum 
Company, Cc. H. Bugbee, 
President. 

“Mr. Davison’s Master 
Business Letters are win- 
ners—every one of them! 
We consider him King of 
Business Letter Writers. 
His words aren’t cold 
type—-they’re ALIVE. It 
is a college education in 
letter writing just to read 
through this collection 
INCE.’’—Harvey Glove 
Company, Denver, George 
H. Harvey, Manager. 











A Gold Mine of New Ideas for Every Man 
Who Uses Business Letters or Literature 


200 Result-Getting Letters written by the Master Letter Writer; 

200 Letters that Command Attention and Compel Action; 

200 Letters that made Busy Men sit up and sign order 
blanks, write checks, send telegrams, ask prices or in- 
formation; 

200 Letters that contain a Rich Fund of Rare Material, for the 
first time available to you, now ready for Your Instant Use. 


The Collection of Master Business Letters is 
reproduced from the Private Portfolic of Mr. 
Davison, highest-paid letter writer in America 


Mr. Davison receives more for composing a letter than 
any other man known to the business world. He writes 
masterpieces of persuasion that get results. Elbert 
Hubbard called him “the publicity world’s most potential 
phrase-maker.”” Mr. Davison has written thousands of the 
most wonderful letters ever penned. Of all these, he 
selected 200 for his private collection. The 200 are his 
supreme productions. They paid his clients best. 


Two of them, written for a Denver concern, produced $22,000.00 
in five months. Another: Gross sales of $17,834.00 in four months 
of 1914. A series of ‘‘ginger’’ letters to salesmen helped build ‘‘the 
largest business of its kind in the world.’ 

A letter about a book ‘secured 35 per-cent cash orders. Another 
that followed it sold to 14 per-cent of those who did not respond 
to the first letter. 

The 200 letters in this remarkable collection cover many lines 
of business. They have built many different kinds of success. 
study of them brings out a veritable gold mine of new plans, 
ideas and methods that have profited others. 

To have these rare letters constantly on your desk is like hiring 
America’s greatest letter writer! 

Men in every. ‘‘walk’’ of business are ordering it—wholesalers, 
manufacturers, mail-order houses, sales and advertising man- 
agers, business executives, bankers, lawyers, editors, writers, cor- 
respondents. All are getting from it new inspiration for their 
work. 

These letters will give you the new angles, hints, suggestions, 
ideas you have long looked for. They show 200 ways to start 
a letter, 200 ways to wind up, 200 lengths of letter to write. 

They show when to employ humor, sentiment, philosophy. 
When to be serious. They reveal the secrets that make the 
reader sign your order blank or reach for his check book. <A 
Davison letter grips his attention, grasps his hand, looks him 
in the eye, says things right to his face, and drives the big 
thought clean home! 

The Collection is printed in neat typewriter fac-simile, on 
new bifold-size sheets of grey bond, indexed and num 
Put up in heavy board container, unbound, in loose form, con- 
venient for marking paragraphs and handing singly to the ste- 
nographer for immediate use. Expressed in securely protected 
package on receipt of price, 

Kindly note before ordering: Owing to the author’s wide reputa- 
tion, the distinguished character of the work, and the enormous 
cost of the originals in this valuable portfolio, weedo not send 
it on approval, nor prepay expressage, either to single buyers or 
to dealers. 


BAYNARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1016 Baltimore Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 


Reference: Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City 
IMPORTANT: In addition to The Collection of Master Busi- 


ness Letters, by Mr. Davison, there is a supplemental set of his 
Special Mail-Order Letters on Investment, Medical, and other 
subjects. These accompany the regular collection only by special 
request. No extra charge for them, but unless specified, they 
will not be included. 
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The Sunlit Factory of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Building a Business on 
Quality and Advertising 


fe advertising men, the growth of the 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine business 
has unusual interest. 


With a pure, quality product as a founda- 
tion—with the cooperation and confidence 
of the jobbing and grocery trade—and with 
the stimulus of steady advertising—the 
Knox business has grown as the years have 
gone. 


Advertising men should know Knox Gela- 
tine, appetizingly as well as advertisingly. 
Remind your wife to send for the New 
Recipe Book, illustrated in colors, sent free, 
and enclose a 2c. stamp if she wishes a pint 
sample package. Or we’ll send them to her 
at your request. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., INC. 
100 KNOX AVENUE JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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We do not believe, gentlemen, that 
you are familiar with the specialty order 


problem. Let us explain. 

When a specialty salesman takes your 
order and submits it to the jobber you 
named, the jobber then buys enough 
stock to fill your order, and does so 
in good faith ompectng you to accept 
the goods. If then you countermand 
such an order, you can readily see it 
leaves him with just that much more 


stock on hand. This, we know, you 
will admit is not treating the jobber 
right. 


When the jobber accepts the order 
and O. K.’s it, the er salesman 
then sends it to his house, indicating 
the amount of business done. The 
specialty salesman’s salary, of course, 
depends upon his sales. Many are paid 
a commission on all orders taken and 
having your jobber’s O. K. 

You will therefore, see that when a 
retailer cancels a specialty order given 
he does a most serious injustice to the 
jobber, salesman and the manufacturer. 

Since we have explained the matter 
to you, we believe in the future you 
will not give a specialty order, bearing 
our stamp, unless you intend accepting 
delivery. We feel assured you will also 
co-operate with our Association in cor- 
recting trade abuses. E 

Our stamp on a specialty order is a 
protection against any unfair acts of 
the specialty salesman, and we shall be 
pleased to have you advise us at any 
time of any violation. 

If there are any points not clear to 
you will you not kindly write us and 
give us the opportunity to straighten 
them out? 

May we not have your assurance of 
future co-operation? 

With kind regards, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 

As the work is, for the most 
part, educational, it is not always 
easy to get action. This incident, 
however, gives an idea of the ef- 
fectiveness of the work. A well- 
known maker of laundry soap sold 
a retailer fifty boxes of soap; the 
dealer refused delivery. The sec- 
retary going afield faced an ob- 
stinate dealer—much discussion 
was indulged in—nevertheless he 
succeeded finally in getting the 
merchant to accept twenty-five 
boxes then and twenty-five boxes 
the next month, and, besides, he 
turned a “bad” dealer into a near- 
good one, at the least. 


CLOSE PERSONAL WORK THAT EDU- 
CATES DEALER 


In some of the large trade cen- 
ters auxiliaries of the American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have been very successful in 
dealing with the bad actor. Good 
results have been produced in the 
Middle West by a pre-arranged 
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treatment, whereby the various 
firms represented in that market 
make it a point to have their 
salesman call and secure an order 
early during an appointed week 
for one or more cases of their 
goods. Every order is turned over 
to a special committee, who em- 
ploy a special pick-up wagon to 
collect the entire lot of merchan- 
dise. The driver is given strict 
instructions to unload the goods 
regardless of protest. Members 
of the committee make it a point 
to be on hand about the same 
time and explain to the merchants 
the importance of standing by 
their obligations. They are given 
to understand that the manufac- 
turers mean business, and _ that 
goods bought and signed for will 
be collected for regardless of fu- 
ture sales relations. 

After an application of this 
treatment a buyer will think twice 
before he puts. his signature to a 
specialty order merely to get rid 
of a salesman or to sell him a 
cigar. 

In almost every instance the job- 
ber is a factor, and the manufac- 
turer, of course, takes him into 
consideration when making sales 
plans. A manufacturer of a large- 
selling baking commodity - insists 
upon handling the violator in his 
own way. He refuses to allow the 
jobber to take back any of his 
goods, insisting that, inasmuch as 
the retailer purchased the goods 
from the specialty salesman, the 
latter should deal direct with him 
and thus do away with much need- 
less expense and work in adjust- 
ing differences. 

This manufacturer keeps close 
tab on the wholesaler’s stock and 
generally knows just how that in- 
dividual is conducting himself. If 
he does, however, regardless of 
this, accept goods made by this 
manufacturer, he is compelled to 
shoulder the entire loss himself. 
Needless to say, such a stiff back- 
bone has made both the jobber 
and the retailer very careful. Con- 
sequently goods are ordered only 
when needed and are almost sure 
to stick. 

The manufacturers of a popular 
line of polishes have worked out 
a plan to handle the dealer in an 
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original and straightforward man- 
ner. 

When a complaint that a_ re- 
tailer has refused one of their 
signed orders—because, as _ he 
claims, he did not order the goods, 
or that the order was stuffed, or 
that he did not sign it—comes to 
the house, the jobber is asked to 
return at once the original order. 
In order to be able to cope with 
just such cases a tissue copy of 
all orders booked are kept on file. 
As‘*soon as the original is received 
a careful comparison is made. If 
the quantity, signature, etc., are 
identical a letter is immediately 
written the retailer in question, 
putting the facts to him in straight 
language and appealing to his hon- 
esty to give the authority to notify 
the jobber to make delivery. In 
case no reply is received within a 
reasonable length of time, a sec- 
ond letter setting forth the situa- 
tion is despatched, If this fails 
to adjust the matter and have de- 
livery made, this merchant’s name 
is added to a list kept on file. 

When their specialty men again 
work Blankville they are armed 
with a list of all such dealers and 
have instructions to pass them up. 
Long experience has taught that 
this is the only method by which 
such merchants can be handled, 
and it is the experience of this 
house that there are many more 
dealers who abuse sales customs 
in the territory covered by them 
than there are dishonest specialty 
men, although the specialty sales- 
men are usually blamed. 

The makers of a pie prepara- 
tion that is so well known that 
it requires very little pushing have 
a soft-pedal attitude toward the 
retailer. Diplomatic correspond- 
ence is resorted to that will avoid 
treading too heavily on his toes 
and yet is positive enough to make 
the dealer realize that it costs the 
manufacturer good money to send 
men into remote small towns to 
write retail orders, to give the re- 
tailer the advantage of some par- 
ticular proposition and to look 
after his stock and really demon- 
strate that the manufacturer has 
more interest in him than might 
at first be credited. This line of 
appeal usually gets results and 
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settles differences 

A gross of a tobacco manufac- 
turer’s goods—wet, mouldy and 
unsaleable—was recently returned 


satisfactorily, 


to the jobber. Tobacco factories, 
as a rule, make good any of their 
product not saleable. The factory 
representative was notified. He 
visited the retailer in question, for 
he had just sold him the tobacco. 
A plentiful supply of fine, new, 
clean goods was found on his 
shelves. A heart-to-heart talk re- 
vealed that the retailer had on 
hand a gross of the same brand 
of tobacco, purchased some time 
before, and had foolishly placed 
it under a window, had washed 
the window and as a consequence 
water running down had spoiled 
practically the entire lot. When 
confronted, the retailer admitted 
he had not given the manufac- 
turer a square deal by returning 
the tobacco under false pretenses, 
and remorsefully asked at least an 
adjustment to help him bear his 
loss. The outcome was that the 
factory stood half the loss and 
the retailer half. 

This illustrates a practice that 
is more prevalent than would be 
supposed. 

A Philadelphia. manufacturer 
who operates automobiles in that 
city and surrounding territory and 
sells over the tailboard for cash 
has very little trouble, for years 
of selling have shown that after 
a merchant has his money tied up 
in a piece of merchandise he is 
pretty sure to exert himself in or- 
der to dispose of it. Routes are 
laid out and covered regularly by 
the manufacturer’s salesmen. Or- 
ders secured are delivered and col- 
lected for by the auto that follows. 
Here they deal direct with the re- 
tailer, the jobber not figuring in 
the transaction in any way. Only 
occasionally is the salesman of the 
auto called upon to exercise much 
sales ability in order to have the 
goods accepted. 


MAKES IT WORTH RETAILER'S WHILE 
NOT TO RETURN GOODS 


The method employed by a dry- 
goods house has special signifi- 
cance, inasmuch as it points out 
a new solution and perhaps a het- 
ter way of handling the “bad” 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Advertising increase February . 424+% 
Advertising increase March. . 48+% 


HOTAUAUEDAAAAEAEAAAEEAANNNN 


Lines 1915 Lines 1916 
6 9,169 
Match. 2. ces Qe 20897 





THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Advertisingincrease February . 58+ % 
Advertising increase March. . 11+% 
Lines 1915 Lines 1916 
reaaty 6 aw . Eee aes 
Math. . 3. 6+ 5 3 61877 
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The Atlantic Monthly and The House 
Beautiful have applied for membership 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
3 PARK STREET * BOSTON 


C. R. TOY 
Advertising Manager 
N. J. PEABODY 17 Madison Avenue New York 


Western Manager 
110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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is to get into an organization that needs 
somebody with a clear head, the knack of 
handling people, and the ability to bring order 
out of chaos. 


I am an all-around executive with broad selling 
and advertising experience. 


I've had 14 years’ training. I laid my ground- 
work as a reporter on the New York Sun. I 
have successfully sold space for Butterick and 
Curtis and have had agency training. 


I have made a specialty of organization and 
selling. 


Recently I have been handling the sales organ- 
ization of a large film company and am just 
completing the marketing of the most successful 
serial produced, where I directed a_ special 
force of 50 salesmen, handled the newspaper 
syndication, including a large advertising cam- 
paign. 


I am now looking for a concern that can offer 
me an executive position with the opportunity to 
make myself an integral part of the business. I 
am 35 vears young and married. 


Let me put you in touch with the men with 
whom I have been closely. associated both in 
advertising and selling—among the biggest men 
in these fields. 


I'll be glad to have you write me at the Repub- 

lican Club, 54 West 40th Street, New York City, 
or at 

361 Washington Street, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


H, 
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announced 
date on all 


The concern 
that after a certain 
exchanges or returns ten per cent 


dealer. 


of the invoice price would be 
charged to defray cost of han- 
dling. The results were quick in 
showing; the plan practically 
stopped the abuse of privileges 
and put this service upon a more 
businesslike basis. 

It is not always expedieat nor 
advisable to tell retail merchants 
that no goods will be taken back 
or exchanges made. But if it is 
going to cost the dealer something, 
however, to make the exchange, 
it is much more likely that he 
wili keep the goods and push them 
out without resorting to the time- 
honored custom of saddling the 
burden onto the jobber and from 
the jobber back to the manufac- 
turer. 

The experiences cited above, and 
the various means employed in 
dealing with the incorrigible mer- 
chant may furnish a suggestion to 
other manufacturers. The Golden 
Rule in business has not yet fil- 
tered down to the little business 
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man. It has, nevertheless, taken 
a strong hold on the big interests 
of the nation. It is one of the 
things that must be passed along 
to retailers so that they may see 
the injustice which rejection of 
orders means to the salesman, the 
jobber and the manufacturer. 

This condition cannot be 
changed in a week or two; but, 
by co-operating, the jobber and 
the manufacturer can make great 
headway, and will surely, after a 
while, turn a bad dealer into a 
good one. 


To Organize Dealer-service 


Men 


A movement is on foot in Chicago to 
form an organization of men who look 
after the dealer-service work for lead- 
ing advertisers. The object is to work 
in harmony so that dealers all over the 
country will look more favorably upon 
advertised brands. The advertising de- 
partment of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association recently sent out a let- 
ter to advertisers suggesting such an 
organization and many prominent firms 
signified their willingness to send a rep- 
resentative to a meeting to be held in 
Chicago in the near future. 











CAddertising Mlustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 














Form of Package No Trade-mark 
. Asset 





Why the Courts Have Decided Adversely 


OW that the advertising value 

of the package is so generally 
recognized, many a manufacturer 
would be glad to get trade-mark 
protection on the dress of his 
goods. It can’t be done. That is, 
the effort is doomed to failure if 
the advertiser desires to secure 
registration for his trade-mark 
at the U. S. Patent Office. Re- 
garding some classes of trade- 
marks the decisions of the Federal 
arbiters have been decidedly con- 
tradictory at different periods and 
under different trade-mark laws, 
but there has been no wavering 
with respect to the trade-mark- 
ing of packages. It has always 
been verboten, and manufacturers 
have been attempting it for two- 
score years. 

Indeed, one of the most fre- 
quently cited decisions, banning the 
package as a trade-mark, was ren- 
dered by Commissioner of Patents 
Spear away back in 1877 when, in 
passing upon the application of one 
Libbey, he declared that a peculiar- 
ly shaped box in which coilars are 
to be placed for sale cannot be the 
subject-matter of a trade-mark for 
collars. Backing up this view of 
the matter was a decision, about 
that same time, by a United States 
Circuit Court to the effect that a 
manufacturer could not legally en- 
joy the exclusive right to use a 
decorated tin pail as a collar box, 
even though he was the first to 
employ it and alleged a trade-mark 
use. 

Neither novelty nor originality 
will get goods or a_ package 
through the eye of the trade-mark 
needle. There have been various 
decisions to the effect that pecu- 
liar configuration given to a par- 
ticular article of trade is, if new 
and original, expressly made by 
law the subject of a design pat- 
ent, but that there is no provision 
of law that intimates that such 
matter can be registered as a 
trade-mark. In the case of Fisher 
vs. Blank, the New York Court of 


Appeals held that a package of pe- 
11 





culiar form and color does not 
constitute a valid trade-mark; 
there must be some distinguishing 
letter, sign, symbol or device. In 
the case of Moorman vs. Hoge a 
United States Circuit Court de- 
cided that a barrel of peculiar 
shape and size without having im- 
pressed upon it or in any way con- 
nected with it any word, symbol 
or device claimed as a trade-mark 
cannot become a lawful trade- 
mark. 


COLOR OF PACKAGE NOT VALID TRADE- 
MARK 


Color of the package as well as 
form of the package has been 
made the basis of applications for 
trade-mark registration. More 
than a quarter of a century ago, 
however, Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Butterworth decided, in the 
Landreth case, that a red_ bag, 
either plain or with lettering 
thereon, and made of any mate- 
rial, is not a proper trade-mark 
for seed peas. His logic was that 
if either color alone or the form 
of a package could constitute a 
trade-mark the registrant of the 
red bag might be speedily followed 
by a rival who would acquire the 
exclusive right to use a blue bag, 
and so on, until trade was throt- 
tled. This same consideration of 
the color of the package figured 
in the Whitaker case, a rather un- 
usual incident, wherein the object 
was to secure registration for the 
word “White” on a white pack- 
age for hams. Here it. was 
brought out that it was the prac- 
tice of many packers to enclose 
their hams in white packages, and 
since in this case the word 
“White” would simply indicate to 
the consuming public the same 
thing as the color of the package, 
the preferred mark was objected 
to. 

In some 


instances the courts 


and the Patent Office tribunals 
are confronted with the question: 
What is a package in the light of 
trade-mark 
8 


prohibitions? This 
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, THE 
> KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 
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M187-616- “BABIES 


or more are born every year. Through furniture and home 
furnishing stores are sold, the cribs, baby carriages and 
“juvenile furniture’ every baby needs. You can _ interest 
nearly 5,000 of the livest furniture merchants of the United 
States in the distribution of your baby furniture through— 


‘ Che Sosetnos 


(MEMBER A. B. C.) 
The National Journal of the Furniture and House 
Furnishing Trade 


Periodical Publishing Co., Publishers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York Office, 101 Park Ave. L. C. Stewart in Charge. 





Phone Murray Hill 2141 
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Was 
HENRY LANE 
WILSON 
in the plot to 
ASSASSINATE 
MADEROP 


Ever since President 
Wilson took office, and 
before, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the 
United States have wished 
they might get more real 
inside facts about the 
Mexican situation. 


Why was President Wilson 
so intense in his feelings 
about Huerta P 


Was our own ambassador, 
Henry Lane Wilson, con- 
cerned in the plot to assas- 
sinate Madero P 


The time seems to have 
come to tell this story. 
You will find the beginning 
of it in 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


For March 25th 


This story is as exciting as a novel. 
It consists of documents and per- 
sonal experiences. A long time 
has passed since an equally im- 
portant contribution to inside 
dramatic current history has been 
made by any periodical. 


Features such as this, combined 
with timely, well-written articles, 
and pictures of the stage, sports, 
politics, motoring, American 
travel, art, music and literature 
are making Harper’s Weekly 
unique among class publications. 


Harper’s Weekly is a 
logical medium for any 
high class product. 


WILLARD E. STEVENS 
Vice-Pres. and Adv. Mér. 


“An Old Publication 
with a 
New Point of View” 
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| conundrum was propounded, for 
| instance, in the case of the De 
| Long Hook & Eye Company ys. 
| Francis Hook & Eye & Fastener 
| Company, which was decided in a 
| United States Circuit Court some 
| years since. In disposing of. that 
case the judges seemingly read the 
display card into the category of 
the package because they ruled 
that a manufacturer of hooks and 
eyes was not entitled to appropri- 
ate the form of cards lettered hor- 
izontally between rows of hooks 
and eyes in connection with and 
as a necessary corollary to his 
trade-mark, 
Not only are manufacturers dis- 
| couraged from introducing color 
in packages with a view to its 
| trade-mark significance but neither 
can trade-mark capital be made 
out of the legitimate individuality 
of a package, due, say, to the proc- 
ess of manufacture or method of 
wrapping and sealing. This was 
made clear in the comparatively 
recent case of Loewenstein vs. 
Herz in which the Patent Office 
tribunals held that.two short lines 
of transverse corrugations con- 
nected by a relatively long line of 
such corrugations appearing on 
paper tubes inclosing toothpicks 
are merely a feature of the pack- 
age incident to an old and well- 
known method of sealing such 
packages and cannot be made to 
serve as a trade-mark. An inge- 
nious expedient was that disclosed 
in the case of the American Cir- 


was shown that flakes of mica 
| had been applied to the outside of 
| a tube in order to give it a mot- 
| tled appearance that would, it was 
| hoped, entitle it to trade-mark reg- 
istration. However, it proved a 
case of love’s labor lost. 


| INGENIOUS ATTEMPTS THAT HAVE 
FAILED 


The number of advertisers who 
have attempted to secure trade- 
mark registration for their respec- 
tive packages is small compared 
with the host of applicants who 
have sought trade-mark sanction 

| for some identifying feature of 
the package rather than for the 
package as an entirety. One of 
| the most unusual examples of this 
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sort was afforded when the firm 
of Wilcox & Co. sought to obtain 
a trade-mark certificate for a plug 
inserted in the bung of a cask 
containing the article to be sold. 
The Patent Office vetoed this ap- 
plication on the ground that the 
plug was properly a part of the 
construction of the cask. Similar- 
ly, Kane & Co. suffered disappoint- 
ment when they sought registra- 
tion for “Galvanized Iron Hoops” 
for liquor barrels. 

Another example of the exer- 
cise of ingenuity in vain was af- 
forded in the Sneider case where 
the applicant attempted to secure 
trade-mark rights on perforated 
paper covering for boxes. The 
proffered mark was produced by 
punching or embossing the labels 
placed on the outside of the boxes 
containing the goods. Jacoby & 
Co. were told when they applied 
‘for trade-mark registration for 
part of a box that two upright 
strips applied to each end of a 
box form an integral part of the 
structure and are no more the 
subject-matter for a trade-mark 
than is the lid of the box, its bot- 
tom, or side, being to all appear- 
ances simply part of the box. 

Various branches of the tobacco 
business have been prolific of at- 
tempts to gain trade-mark recog- 
nition for incidental features of 
the package—or of the goods if 
the latter be sold without wrap- 
pings. Probably all readers are 
familiar with some of the court 
controversies which have resulted 
from attempts to invest tobacco 
tags with monopolistic privileges. 
A basic case was that of Lorillard 
vs. Pride, wherein the courts de- 
cided that the complainants could 
not appropriate tin tags to their 
exclusive use in marking tobacco. 
In the cigar field a typical case 
was that of E. Regensburg & Sons 
vs. Juan F. Portuondo Cigar Man- 
ufacturing Company, wherein the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that there cannot be 
a valid trade-mark in a cigar 
wrapper, the only characteristics 
of which are that it is wider at 
one end than the other, and is of a 
brown color with white lettering. 
Time and again manufacturers 
have endeavored to get some fea- 
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Helping to Make 
the Dust Fly 


T. M. STEWART, the carpet- 
cleaning man, and the New 
York CityTelephone Direc- 
tory became acquainted away 
back in the early days of tele- 
phone directory advertising, and 
working together ever since, 
they’ve exhibited a pretty good 
brand of teamwork in “‘cleaning 
up” the Persians, the Brussels, 
and all the other types of floor 
coverings that adorn Father 
Knickerbocker’s floors. 


We are pleased to point to the 
T. M. Stewart organization as 
part of the 80% of telephorte 
directory advertisers who, issue 
after issue, renew their associa- 
tions with ‘the most used and 
most useful book in New York.’’ 


Our clients have found out that 
when you talk to New York 
through a “2,000,000 chances a 
day” medium, you're bound to 
be heard. 


May we give you particulars ? 


New York Telephone Company 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Jr. 
Sales Manager 
F 25 Church Street 

New York City 
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To the Progressive Printers, 
Periodical Publishers and 


Advertising Agencies of 
Greater New York 


OUR call for continuous 24 


hour service has been answered. 

The undersigned representative 
electrotypers of Greater New York 
have so enlarged their present ex- 
ceptional facilities that now it is 
possible to give you a continuous 
service 24 hours a day, six days a 


week. WE WILL KEEP 
YOUR PRESSES RUNNING. 


Weare the originators of night serv- 
ice. It is for your interest that this 
co-operative advertisement appears. 


CRASKE-FELT CO., INC. 
80 Lafayette Street | Phone Franklin 4110 


GLOBE ELECTROTYPE CO. 
209 W. 38th Street Phone Greeley 3810 


KNICKERBOCKER ELECTROTYPE CO. 
424 W. 33d Street Phone Chelsea 8660 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE CO., INC. 
23 E. 4th Street Phone Spring 4135 
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ture of a cigar box into trade- 
mark guise, but the Superior 
Court at Cincinnati was some time 
ago called upon to pass upon a 
case where a cigar manufacturer: 
had gone most of his rivals one 
better. He attached to each cigar 
a small metallic frame containing 
a portrait fastened to a pin—such 
a novelty as is frequently used as 
an article of personal adornment 
—and then endeavored to have this 
adjunct regarded as a trade-mark 
for the cigars. The court held 
that inasmuch as the framed por- 
trait would be detached from the 
cigar and used separately it could 
not serve as a trade-mark. Years 
ago the Patent Office decided that 
a narrow strip of leaf tobacco 
placed as a wrapper around the 
mouth-piece of a cigarette could 
not pass muster as a trade-mark, 
but there have since been innumer- 
able variations of the effort to 
- gain sanction for similar inciden- 
tal features of the goods or of the 
package. 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION OF ARTI- 
CLE NOT A TRADE-MARK 


Not only do the officials at 
Washington look with disfavor 
upon attempts to secure trade- 
mark registration for packages or 
containers, but they regard no 
more kindly efforts to secure 
trade-mark certificates on repre- 
sentations of packages. Law and 
practice have firmly established 
the principle that a pictorial rep- 
resentation of an article is not a 
valid trade-mark, which brings 
us, of course, pretty close to por- 
trayals of packages, inasmuch as 
very often it is the package which 
is reproduced rather than its con- 
tents. In the case of Halliday 
Brothers the Patent Office would 
not admit as a trade-mark a pic- 
ture of a distinctive flour barrel 
as a mark for flour put up in bar- 
sels of similar appearance, it be- 
ing ruled that the mark would be 
pictorially descriptive. Rosen- 


berger & Co. were denied regis- 
tration of a picture of a bundle of 
cigars because it was an exact 
simulation, even to certain dis- 
tinctive stripes or bands, of the 
package form in which the goods 
are marketed. 
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Advertising space 


PUNCH 


STRIBTLY LIMITED 


And no inducement will avail to 
secure space in any issue in which 
this limited space is already taken. 


Fifteen pages and the front page 
spaces constitute the limit for all 
regular issues. 


Thus ‘“‘PUNCH™” conserves the in- 
terests both of Advertisers and read- 
ers, and this results in all space 
being frequently booked up for 
months in advance, 


For instance, one London Advertis- 
ing Agent who could not secure space 
for important clients in November 
and December, 1915, has booked up 
for dates ccvering the whole of 1916 
no less than Thirty-Two Pages in 
definite spaces on definite dates in 
order to prevent disappointment in 
securing space during this year. 


A pretty good indication of what the 
British Advertiser and Agent think 
of “PUNCH.” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘Ponch" 
O Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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Many of the manufacturers who 
have’ been piqued over the refusal 
of the Patent Office to register as 
trade-marks the dress of their 
goods or representations of pack- 
ages probably owe their disap- 
pointment to the circumstance that 
they have overlooked the fact that 
the primary object and purpose of 
a trade-mark is to indicate and 
identify the maker of the goods 
rather than to designate the goods 
except to distinguish them from 
like articles manufactured by 
others. The wholly acceptable 
trade-mark indicates the origin of 
the merchandise and the form or 
arrangement of a package does not 
necessarily do that. Closely akin 
to the dilemma of the manufactur- 
ers who covet trade-mark protec- 
tion for their packages is the prob- 
lem—a big subject in itself—that 
confronts advertisers who desire 
to trade-mark some feature of a 
product, as, for instance, a line 
of color running the length of a 
fabric. 


F. A. Bullock Goes to Balti- 
more Company 


F. A. Bullock has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Joseph Horne 
Company, Pittsburgh, and is succeeded 
by Andrew Connclly. assistant adver- 
tising manager. Mr. Bullock was presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Publicity Asso- 
ciation at the time of his res'gnation 
and is president of the Ideas Club, an 
organization composed of one depart- 
ment store advertising manager in each 
of the leading cities of the United 
States. 

He has become associated with the 
Drechsler Company, Balt:more, Md. 


Chas. F. Chase With “Fruit ° 


Grower” 


Charles F. Chase has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Fruit Grow- 
er, St. Joseph, Mo. He has been con- 
nected with the E. LeRoy Pelletier 
Agency at Detroit, and prior to that 
was in charge of the advertising 
of the New York branch of Monigon- 
ery Ward & Co., and advertising man- 
ager of the William Gallaway Company, 
Waterloo, Ia. 


New West Virginia Agency 
The F. M. Taylor: National Adver- 
tising System has been incorporated at 
Parkersburg W. Va.. with a capital 
stock of $50,000, to handle an agency 
business. F. M. Taylor, J. S. Echols, 
H. C. Young, L. N. Pickens and G. W. 
Pendery are interested. 


States Can Tax Trading 
Stamps 


State authorities have the legal right 
to tax trading stamps according to three 
Supreme Court decisions banded down 
March 6. The court upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the Florida and Washing. 
ton laws, and held that the business was 


not within the inter-state commerce pro. . 


tection of the constitution. The Su. 
preme Court never has passed on the 
question before, but some State courts 
have held coupon regulation laws un- 
constitutional. 

he complainants contended that trad- 
ing stamps were a form of advertising, 
but the Supreme Court said: 

“The schemes of complainants have 
no such directness and effect. They 
rely upon something else than the 
article sold. They tempt by a promise 
of a greater value than that article and 
apparently not represented in its price, 
and it hence may be thought that thus 
by an appeal to cupidity lure to im- 
providence. This may not be called in 
exact sense a ‘lottery,’ may not be called 
‘gaming.’ It may, however, be consid- 
ered as having the seduction and evil of 
such, and whether it has may be a mat- 
ter of inquiry, a matter of inquiry and 
judgment that it is finally within the 
power of the Legislature to make.” 

Elliott Averett, vice-president of the 
United Cigar Stores, says: ‘The deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
just handed down upholds the constitu- 
tionality of a law of the State of Wash- 
ington, imposing a tax upon merchants 
using trading stamps and coupons which 
are redeemable in merchandise. It does 
not affect merchants who issue coupons 
in that State which are redeemable in 
cash. All of the coupons and certificates 
issued by the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany in that State are made redeemable 
in cash, so that the coupons of that com- 
pany are not impaired by the decision. 
The decision, so far as it affects the 
Florida statute, is acadetnic, as the 
Florida statute had heen repealed by the 
Legislature of that State prior to the 
decision of the Supreme Court.” | 

Officials of the Sperry & Hutchinson 
Company, and ot the Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, all of which do a national business 
in the distribution of profit-sharing cou- 
pons and trading stamps, say that the 
Supreme Court’s decision would have no 
efiect upon the issuing of coupons and 
stamps except in the State of Washing- 
ton. In that State they are prevent 
by the State law from redeeming 
coupons or stamps with merchandise, 
and that situation had been met, they 
said, by a cash redemption plan for cus- 
tomers. 


One Drug Store to 2,000 
Persons 


For every 2,000 persons in the United 
States there is a drug store, according 
to the drug-trade directory of the Phar- 
maceutical Era, just issued. Two hun- 
dred and eighty drug jobbing houses are 
listed, including twelve that are owned 
by retail druggists on a co-operative 
plan. 
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That’s what we are here for 


That’s what we are here for 









OU have been reading our “ads” 
in “PRINTERS’ INK” for sev- 
eral years, and have thought mentally 
or said orally, I will drop a line tu the 
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30-32 W. 13% St. 
CNEW_YORKS 














in a few days. I am not satisfied 
with the work I am getting. Then 
you settle down to business and 
straightway forget about it in the 
mass of work at hand. 


NOW get that letter off and ease 
your mind, or call up 4090 Chelsea 
and we will “make good” on every- 
thing we have said about printing. 
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Printers and their Specialties | 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Specify 
“CROWELL 
BINDING” 


when you orderbooksor catalogs. 
You will then get your money's 
worth. All styles of cloth, 
leather and paper in quantities. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


AREFUL designing 

does not add to the 
cost of printing; it re- 
duces it. Let us dem- 
onstrate this to you. 


THE KALKHOFF Co, 
216 West 18th Street, New York 








VOID author’s cor- 

rections—we will 

set up youradvertisements 

right in the first place. 
Day and Night Service 

C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 


Typographic Service 
27 HAST 31ST STREET, NEWYORK 


Wewe re Selected out of 21 
of Chicago’s Best Printers 
to Produce the 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
of the Chicago Convention, A.A.C. of W. 


A. D. Weinthrop & Co. 


Personal Service Printers 
626 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





Illustrated Catalog 


Magazine Printing 


If your next work is planned so as to gain 
all the benefit of our equipment, we be- 
lieve a substantial saving can be made. 
May we talk the matter over with you? 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 


@0000000- 


ANY of ger = 
prominent adver- ay 
tisers and adver- CHARLES \ 

tising agencies like the FR ANCIS 

George BattenCo. . 

J. Walter Thompson Co. PRESS 

Frank Seaman, Inc.. . 

Federal Agency .. . 30 W. 13th St. 
ae New York City 

and others, requirin 


high-class bocklet an Printers of 
catalog work use the— ‘“Prixtexs’ Inn” 














Walters & Mahon 


Incorporated 


«Printing that Pulls” 


64 Church St. 
New York City 


PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 





RE AD PRINTING 

COMPANY 

HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 
Our facilities and our 


workmen are unsur- 
passed anywhere 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 
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| Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 











[SCIENTIF 
OO VING IG 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


“@ Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 




















ANADIAN 


campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 

Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mats from 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE co. 


anada 


345 Craig W. “Tanto, P. Q. 








QUANTITY with QUALITY 
The Flatiron Building is 300 ft. high. 
If one week’s output of our ZINC cuts 

were sawed intostrips one inch square 

ang piled one on top of the other ét 
would make a vertical column 146 times 
the height of the Flatiron Building. 
And,—it would be a column composed 
of the best printing plates you ever saw. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


Tenth Av. cor. 36th St. 


Tel. 3900 Greeley 


200 William St. 
Tel, 2900 Beekman 





four-color reproduction can 
be no better than any one 
of its plates. We have always 
figured that the skilled etchers 
who work on all Beck plates are 
one of our soundest investments. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING, CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 











“Che 


Colorplate Engraving Co. 


3il West 43-4StNY. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. 





Quality. Calor Plates 





THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for pone. in colors 
are of the same excellent quality as our 
“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 
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Printers’ Ink 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PustisHinc CoMPANyY 

Publishers, 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager. J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 





Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asp_ey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Go. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A.D. McKinney Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75 ; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60, 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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The high prices 


When De- i 
creased Profits '%, foodstuffs 
and raw mate- 
Represent + ja\s generally, 
Investment brought about 


by conditions arising from the war, 
have caused a more or less 
marked reduction in the net profits 
of many concerns which deal in 
standardized goods at “customary 
prices.” The National Biscuit 
Company, for example, reports a 
comparative decrease in net earn- 
ings of $1,038,227 for the years 
1914 and 1915, a substantial part 
of which is due to the higher cost 
of wheat flour. A variation of 
one cent in the price of wheat 
means a five-cent difference in a 
barrel of flour, and the company 
uses close to 2,000,000 barrels of 
flour each year. The company has 
not found it advisable, even if it 
were possible, to increase the price 
of its trade-marked products to 
the consumer, and in consequence 
its net profits are temporarily on 
the down-grade. 

Many other concerns are in a 
similar position, and the situation 
is by no means confined to the 


producers of food products. Yet 
the consumer is still able to buy 
the known brands at the custom- 
ary price, and the trade—with con- 
spicuously few exceptions—is stil] 
receiving the customary margins 
of profit. The decrease is quite 
uniformly being absorbed, as it 
should be, by the manufacturers 
who stand responsible for the 
goods clear through to the ulti- 
mate consumer. It is the con- 
sumer who mainly profits by the 
existence of standard brands of 
known value during abnormal 
periods such as this. 

But the manufacturer, on the 
other hand, may also profit in the 
end. He may regard the decrease 
in his profits as, properly speak- 
ing, an investment in good will. 
It is worth some sacrifice of pres- 
ent profits to maintain one’s stand- 
ing in the trade, to keep one’s faith 
with the public, and to emerge 
from a period of readjusting 
values with undiminished prestige. 
A decrease in net earnings under 
such conditions is in a sense an 
investment in advertising of the 
most convincing character, for the 
man who will forego immediate 
profit in order to keep faith with 
his customers cannot escape being 
known as a good man to deal with. 





The asestie 
whether it pays 
Advertised a distributor best 
Brands to push his owt 
brands or to hitch up with adver- 
tised goods and co-operate in the 
marketing thereof is an_ eternal 
one. Much depends on the kind 
of deal the manufacturer gives 
the jobber—whether the margin 1s 
equitable and the protection ade- 
quate, or otherwise. It is inter- 
esting to know that many gro- 
cery jobbers are joining heartily 
in the distribution of Karo syrup 
to the exclusion of other brands; 
and the concentration should 
seem to be advantageous to them. 
One jobber recently placed a sin- 
gle order, with complete specifica- 
tions, for 30,000 cases of Karo. 
Another sells 50 carloads a year, 
or one nearly every week on the 
average. True, the margin runs 
somewhere between 10 and 13 per 
cent, and a much greater gross 
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margin can be realized on private- 
brand, off-weight syrup. But 
these jobbers seem to find that 
the lessened sales-cost entailed by 
the distribution of widely adver- 
tised goods, the greater percent- 
age of satisfaction which results 
from the sale of standardized 
goods, the relief from responsibil- 
ity to maintain a given standard 
and the release of capital much 
more than compensate for the 
curtailment of gross margin. Is 
sufficient consideration always 
given to these points? Are mer- 
chants always sure of what they 
are doing through careful inves- 
tigation, or do they not too often 
yield to a sentimental preference 
for their own name on a label 
at the expense of their net profits? 


Selling Auto- T he strength 


mobiles on 224 Stability of 
he automobile 


Instalments industry has al- 





‘ ways been attributed in no small 


degree to the fact that it was or- 
ganized and maintained upon a 
cash basis. Until quite recently, 
attempts to inaugurate systems of 
selling on instalments have been 
frowned upon, and no single man- 
ufacturer has had the temerity to 
run counter to the opinion of the 
whole industry. Lately, however, 
it 1s announced that no less than 
three large producers are prepared 
to deliver cars upon the “deferred 
payment” plan, which differs in no 
essential respect from the system 
of selling furniture, pianos, etc., 
on instalments. It is to be hoped 
that the concerns involved have 
not taken so radical a step with- 
out careful investigation, and it 
will be interesting to trace the re- 
sults which alone can prove con- 
clusively the wisdom or the folly 
of the new policy. 

There is one fundamental dif- 
ference, of course, between the 
sale of an automobile on instal- 
ments and a similar sale of fur- 
niture, for example: The first 
cost of the automobile is by no 
means the total cost of operation, 
and depreciation is astonishingly 
rapid. The man who cannot af- 
ford to pav cash for a piano is not 
likely to find that his use of it de- 
tracts from his ability to meet the 


payments when they are due, but 
the same cannot be said of an 
automobile. Gasolene, oil, tires, 
repairs, and upkeep all represent 
expenditures which are directly 
contingent upon ownership, and 
those who oppose the introduction 
of instalment methods in the in- 
dustry maintain that the man who 
cannot afford to pay cash for his 
car will be unable to meet his pay- 
ments and, at the same time, pay 
his operating costs. The result, 
they claim, will be wholesale re- 
possessions, a flooding of the mar- 
ket with depreciated, second-hand 
cars, and a depreciation of value 
extending throughout the entire 
industry. 

Unquestionably this is a matter 
for the whole industry to deal 
with, and fortunately the automo- 
bile industry has been more nearly 
organized on co-operative lines 
than almost any other. Automo- 
bile manufacturers have long been 
accustomed to think and to speak 
of the industry as a unit, and it 
is not a foregone conclusion that 
any experiment will be carried to 
the point where it will prove a 
positive injury to the whole in- 
dustry. If the instalment experi- 
ment proves disastrous after a rea- 
sonable trial, the combined judg- 
ment of the industry may be 
strong enough to put a stop to it. 
And, on the other hand, if it 
proves the fears of the doubters 
to be ill-founded, it will mean a 
broad extension of the market. 
In any event business men will 
have the opportunity to watch the 
working-out of a broad, funda- 
mental problem. 


The **Bogie”’ Golfists « owe! the 
term bogie”— 





of Over- 
pronounced _ bo- 
loading the jec—to define a 
Dealer anota, or allot- 


ment, or limit. Recently a sales 
manager who is evidently some- 
thing of a golf enthusiast has in- 
jected the term into his instruc- 
tions to salesmen. He states. for 
example, that orders on retailers 
from consumers of his products 
should be good for a aqnantity 
purchase bv the retailer of three 
times their total. So if canvassers 
sell a total of four cases of the 
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goods to consumers, the retailer 
ig expected to buy 12 cases. In 
this case the salesman’s “bogie” 
will be 12 cases. If this sales 
manager continues .to use this ex- 
pression he may _ shortly run 
against some serious back-fire, be- 
cause the fear of being overload- 
ed has long been the retailer’s 
“bogie’—pronounced, now, in the 
old-fashioned way, with a hardg 
—and this three-to-one plan may 
readily operate to defeat his pur- 
pose. He may perhaps find that 
his forcing process may become 
a real, “sure-’nough” bogy and 
that dealer-recoil will more than 
offset his consumer-ammunition. 


“It is impossible 
for any mem- 

Confirm ber of this organ- 

a Bad ization to dis- 

Impression cuss the firm’s 
business with publications”! Short 
and unequivocal, isn’t it? If the 
public should get the idea that this 
particular concern’s affairs were 
any of its business, it would be 
promptly relieved of the notion. 
Yet the concern which replies to 
requests for information with the 
above formula has its securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and is dependent upon the 
good will of the public for its 
profits. 

In other words, this concern 
goes to the public for the capital 
with which to run its organiza- 
tion, and asks the public to buy 
its products at a profit so that it 
can pay dividends to its stock- 
holders. It conducts a rather ex- 
tensive advertising campaign in 
which it dwells upon the merits of 
its products, and the high quality 
of service which its organization 
is prepared to render. But the 
methods it adopts to make the best 
use of the capital entrusted to it 
by the public are nobody’s busi- 
ness. 

Men connected with the finan- 
cial departments of great newspa- 
pers tell us that they receive more 
letters from the public, year in 
and year out, on that very sub- 
ject than any other topic. The 
public is interested, and has a per- 
fectly legitimate curiosity about 
what is going on on the inside. 


Helping to 


Furthermore, the public is pretty 
well convinced that the reason it 
is not told the facts is because in- 
siders are making illegitimate 
profits by manipulation. In nine 
cases out of ten there is no truth 
in that assumption, but the public 
believes it just the same. The con- 
cern which makes it impossible 
for its employees to give out prop- 
er information concerning its 
business is simply helping to con- 
firm the public impression that 
there are reasons for operating in 
the dark. 


One company has 

If You Get the |, g controlled 
World by the what is far and 
Tall, Maybe away the. most 
You Can’t important source 


y of its special raw 
Hang On! material. In the 


beginning, it had no competition 
to speak of—might say, in fact, 
none at all. So it went along 
for many years, taking things 
comfortably and doing nothing 
whatever to develop the full pos- 
sibilities of the raw material or 
by-products, or to devise novel 
uses for its goods. Thus, in spite 
of serious handicap, competition 
developed and grew to respect- 
able proportions before it woke 
up; and when it did come 
to, it was to discover that the 
business has not been really prof- 
itable for a considerable period. 
Then came in some new blood. 
New ideas were infused. Under 
this stimulus, sales increased some 
216 per cent the first year; but 
here again the work was not thor- 
ough, because those sales only 
went to the retailer and the goods 
did not move from him as speed- 
ily as to him. Hence the new 
blood faced a serious problem the 
second year—how to maintain the 
216 per cent increase and better 
it, even a little, the second year. 
Finally the idea of the by-product 
was taken up and is being de- 
veloped. The “family idea” is 
coming along under this plan, and 
there is now promise of a much 
more permanent distribution of 
many commodities than there was 
in the single item under the sys- 
tem of “having everything their 
own way.” 
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We Forgot This Point 
In Our Last Ad 


Our last advertisement referred to the size, 
circulation, color, low cost, flexibility and rep- 
etition advantages of poster advertising. We 
overlooked the point that poster advertising 
s “Open Page” Publicity. 


Every poster you display is an open page 
announcement of your merchandise which 
eliminates the hazard of a chance or the 
necessity of search. The poster is there— 


THERE—always THERE—a perpetual 


“Cover Page” in color. 


Write us if you desire accurate information on 
how to use poster advertising in one city, one 
state, or from coast to coast. We can help you. 


Ivan B.Nordhem Co. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


NEW YORK DIVISION CHICAGO DIVISION PITTSBURGH DIVISION 
Marbridge Bldg. McCormick Bl Bessemer Bldg. 
47 West 34th Street 322 S. Michigan Blvd. Sixth St. and Duquesne Way 


BRANCHES 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - = - - 802 Chestnut Street 
SS) & Sai er eee eet 1044 Marine National Bank Building 
Cleveland, Ohio ae ae eg ° - 813-15 Rockefeller Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. - - - - - = = Metropolitan Life Building 
Kansas City, Mo. - - - - -. - = « Fifth Floor, Merry Building 
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His Home,Town 


“If I were making up a list 
of residents particularly desir- 
able from the standpoint of in- 
telligence and purchasing power, 
I could not make a better start.” 


A leading advertising agent 
wrote this to us, after going 
over a list of The Garden 
Magazine subscribers living in 
one of the best Boston suburbs, 
—his home town. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Every Garden Meansa Home 








Electrical Age 


The only monthly 
covering the elec- 
trical industry as a 
whole. 
A.B.C. Statement furnished 





Refrigerating 
World 


The journal which covers 
the ice, cold storage and 
mechanical refrigeration 
business in all its branches. 


Sample copy on request. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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Omission of Street Numbers 


Prister & Voce. Leatuer Co, 
Tanners of Shoe Leathers, 
MitwaukegE, Wis., Feb. 21, 1916, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have read with interest your 
article in a recent issue entitled “Wants 
Complete Addresses on Mail Matter,” 

We send out quite a little direct mail 
matter to small concerns, many of then, 
in large cities, where our rating book 
gives no street numbers. We would 
not like to have the parties addressed 
taxed an extra cent for tlis omission, 
and this extra charge would be a very 
serious matter in our direct mail adver- 
tising. 

It seems to us that the Post-office De- 
partment could arrange to collect at the 
source if the advertiser was willing to 
pay. Of course, it might be found that 
it would not be necessary to look up 
addresses for some of the mail, but we 
would certainly prefer to pay the extra 
charge b pe PP ae the three cents in 
stamps for mail addressed to many 
cities where we have no street addresses, 
rather than take the chance of having the 
addressee taxed for the extra cent. It 
would probably cost us more in most 
cases to get the street addresses of the 
constantly changing list than the extra 
cent required. If the advertiser wants 
to pay in advance it seems that he ought 
to be allowed to. 

Prister & Vocet Leatuer Co, 
F. W. La Crorx, Adv. Mgr. 


Ex-employees of Cigar Chain 
Capitalize Training 

Ex-employees of the United Cigar 
Stores Company in Greater New York, 
who have subsequently set up in busi- 
ness in their own stores in various parts 
of the city, have effected an organiza- 
tion. The members, although operating 
their stores as _ individuals, expect 
to buy co-operatively, maintain private 
brands, specialize in service to custom- 
ers and employ their own _ coupons. 
Only ex-employees of the United chain 
are admitted to membership. 


Chapin & O’Donnell Not Ad- 
vertising Agents 
New York Cry, Feb. 14, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Ne receive a great deal of mail from 
publishers who are under the impres- 
sion that Chapin & O’Donnell are ad- 
vertising agents. 

We are not advertising agents, and 
a notice to this effect among your 
news items would give many publishers 
an opportunity to correct the'r mailing 
lists. 

Cuapin & O'DONNELL. 


Miss Patterson Leaves Morse 
Agency 
Miss E. Patterson, space buyer fot 
the Morse International Agency, New 
York, has resigned on account of ill- 
health. She has been with the Morse 
Agency since 1904. 
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Reader Confidence: 


The confidence of the debutante in the fashion plates of 
‘Vogue’’; of the financier in the statistics of the “Wall Street 
Journal”; is equalled by that of the wealthy connoisseur who 
turns to Arts and Decoration as his authority, 


This type of connoisseur demands and will pay for, quality, 
whether it be vintage champagne or a new motor car. 


His interest can best be secured through 


ARTS OO 
DECORATIION 


the magazine which has his full confidence, 


The number of advertisers grows steadily—March, 1914, carried 5,600 lines; 
1915, 6,090 lines; 1916, 8,960 lines. 


A. C. GAYLOR 434 LAFAYETTE STREET 


Adv. Mgr. NEW YORK 


0 —————————— 
Movi tit tl cm mem 














The Way to Bigger Business 


This little booklet is a very helpful guide post on the way. 
It tells a great deal about the people who use your goods. 
It tells how to bring your product to their attention at the time they are 
most disposed to consider it. 
It tells how to reach just the people you want, just as many of them as 
you want, and just where you want. 
In other words, it tells how we can help you to increase your business 
in Canada. 
We would like you to have this book. We will gladly mail you a 
copy if you will write us for it on your business letterhead. 


DOMINION MESSENGER é. Heme. co, LASTED 
Associated with the G. Telegraph Co. 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO. ONT. 
Offices in every 8. B. McMichael, 
large city. General Manager. 
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and we have 
just closed 
the 


Groatest 


_, ssue 


The May Metropolitan 


— largest number of lines 

— largest advertising revenue 
— more advertisers 

— more big space copy 

— more circulation 

— more big contributors 


Metropolitan 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 


432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
MARCH 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Lines. 
81,3406 
28,896 
28,518 


Pages. 
McClure’s (cols.)........- 184 
World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
*Sunset (cols.)..........- 100 
Mearete (cole.).........0. 123 
Cosmopolitan 91 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 118 
American (cols.).......... 187 
Harper’s Monthly 
Everybody’s 
Scribner’s 
Century 


21,001 
20,411 
19,978 
19,604 
18,732 
15,005 
14,092 
12,180 
11,648 
10,618 
10,317 

9,712 

7,973 


Current Opinion (cols.)... 

Atlantic Monthly 

American Boy (cols.)..... 

Munsey’s 

American Sunday Monthly 
(cols.) 

Wide World 

Snappy Stories (2 issues).. 

St. Nicholas 

Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 

Bere Life (cols.)......... 

Ainslee’s 

Popular (2 Feb. issues)... 

Bookman 

Smart Set 

Blue Book 


7,286 
6,888 
6,230 
6,076 
5,774 
5,315 


5,082 
4,004 


* New page size. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

103,605 
45,633 
38,905 
26,591 
26,478 
25,900 
22,293 
17,200 
16,758 
16,616 
16,499 
16,488 
13,719 
18,314 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Harper’s Bazar 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Woman’s Home Companion 182 
Good Housekeeping (pages) 118 
Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

Ladies’ World 

Mother’s Magazine 

McCall’s 

Designer 

Woman’s Magazine 

People’s Home Journal.... 
Modern Priscilla 


22,580. 
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INK 


Four 


Record of 
Advertising 
Revenue in 


ain 
$2000. dain 


$15000. 


J. MITCHEL. THORSEN 
MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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Agate 

Columns, Lines. 

Housewife 11,870 
Woman’s World 11,077 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 58 10,116 
Holland’s Magazine.... 5 §=—- 9,005 
Home Life § 7,484 
Needlecraft : 6,572 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Country Life in America 
(cols.) 294 49,392 
System 215 48,414 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 304 48,063 
Popular Mechanics........ 159 35,644 
*House & Garden (cols.).. 150 238,594 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 144 20,160 
Popular Science Monthly... 77 17,321 
Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 16,337 
Theatre (cols.)........... 14,420 
National Sportsman 12,712 
Field & Stream 12,526 
House Beautiful (cols.)... §& 12,877 
Physical Culture.......... § 610,338 
Illustrated World 45 10,276 
Arts & Decoration (cols.). 4 8,960 
Forest & Stream (cols.)... 59 8,673 
Outing 8,561 
Manvel. (cole). ......:. i 5) «6,519 
Outdoor Life.... 28 6,272 
Craftsman 7 6,244 
Motion Picture Magazine... 
International Studio 
Golf Illustrated (cols.).... 
Recreation (cols.)......-.. 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 


* New page size. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

1s. Lines. 

23,176 

Everywoman’s World 19,552 
Canadian Home Journal... 16,160 
MacLean’s ) 15,400 


Canadian Magazine (pages) £ 11,200 


t 4 February issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING Iy 
FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Feb. 1-7 Columns, Lines, 
Literary Digest......... 157 23,199 
Saturday Evening Post.. 117 19,671 
Town & Country SL 18,688 
Collier’s 35 12,449 
Scientific 54 10,627 
Leslie’s 8,054 
Life 6,272 
Independent : 5,557 
Christian Herald 5,543 
Outlook (pages) 5,292 
Judge 23 = 3,848 
Associated Sunday Mags. 5 = «8,998 
All-Story 2,982 
Every W 2,872 
Churchman 2,858 
Youth’s Companion 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Harper’s Weekly 


Feb. 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest......... 97 
Town & Country 79 
Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Christian Herald 

National Sunday Mag... 
Scientific American 
Independent 

Life 

Outlook (pages) 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
Judge 

Every Week 

Youth’s Companion 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Harper’s Weekly 

All-Story (pages) 
Churchman 


Feb. 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest......... 106 
Collier’s 


Independent 

Scientific American 
Christian Herald 

Judge 

Youth’s Companion 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
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Quintessence — 


"Offer 


VANITY FAIR’S new cir- 
culation guarantee of 50,000 
is now effective, 


RESERVATIONS prior to 
Mar. 3lst secure the old rate 
of $200 per page all through 
1916. This means four dollars 
per page per thousand readers 
—a ‘‘class’’ publication at 
‘‘mass’’ rates. 


VANITY FAIR 


Condé Nast - + ~- Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield - Editor 


449 Fourth Ave., New York 


A pound of violet petals sells 
for about sixty-three cents. 


A pound of the quintessence 
of violets sells for about thir- 
teen hundred and sixty- 
three dollars. 


VANITY FAIR’S carefully 
developed circulation offers 
advertisers the quintessence 
of buying power. 


It is yours for a limited period 
at violet petal rates.* 


Withiautt. OS qorh 


Advertising Manager. 
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Columns. 


Feb. 22-29 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Christian Herald 


Outlook 

Life 

Scientific American 
Independent 

National Sunday Mag... 
Youth’s Companion 
Illustrated Sunday 
Judge 

All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Every Week 

Churchman 

Harper’s Weekly 


Mag. 


Totals for February 

Saturday Evening Post...... 
* Literary Digest 

Collier’s 


Agate 
Lines. 
1,935 
1,480 


27,667 
15,900 
18,905 
13,050 
11,027 
10,472 
6,914 
5,589 
4,965 
4,852 
4,520 
2,655 
2,214 
2,198 
2,118 
2,019 
2,004 


INK 


Leslie’s 
Christian 


Life 

Outlook (pages) 

Independent 

Youth’s Companion 

Judge 

Associated Sunday Magazines 10,415 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


10,415 


tNational Sunday Magazine... 9,969 
Every Week 

All-Story (pages) 

Churchman 

*Harper’s Weekly 


* New page size. 
7 3 issues per month. 
$2 issues per month. 


RECAPITULATION OF 


ADVERTIS- 

ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
FICATIONS 

(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
. Country Life in Amer. 294 49,392 
. System (pages) 48,414 
. Vanity Fair 48,063 
. Harper’s Bazar 45,633 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. 194 38,905 
. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 
. McClure’s 
. World’s Work (pages). 129 
. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 
. Woman’s 
panion 
. Good Housekeeping 
(pages) 
. . Pictorial Review 
. House & Garden 


TTown & Country 




















Every, Week 
the Associated 


OOF Wm 


35,644 
31,340 


When a customer is pleased be calls again 
28,896 


Every Week and the 
Associated have twelve 
advertisers who have 
“called” regularly for 
10 years. 


28,518 


Home 
26,591 





26,478 
25,900 
23,594 
22,580 
22,298 
21,001 
20,411 
20,160 
19,978 
19,604 
19,552 





Shale oat A 


. Delineator 

. Hearst’s 

. Cosmopolitan (pages).. 91 

. Garden Magazine 44 

. Metropolitan 

. American 

. Everywoman’s 

. Harper’s 
(pages) 

. Popular Science Month- 
ly (pages) 

. Ladies’ World 

5. Mother’s Magazine.... 


Every Week and Associated 
advertisers are satisfied. 
“To get them is one thing and 


to hold them is another.”’ World.. 


Monthly 
18,732 


NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVE. 


$21 
NEW YORK 5 


17,200 
16,758 
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“Where do you go to from here?” 


That used to be a dandy wheeze to draw blood from a stranded 
actor. 

Every once in a while some advertising manager or agent says to 
us in a final clincher tone of voice, “Yes, I know that’s all true, 
but I haven’t any distribution on the Pacific Coast.” 


Talk about walking into an uppercut! 


Do you think that he knows that 10% of the distribution of the 
magazines he is now spending his money in, is out here? 


Or maybe he’s not doing any magazine advertising because he’s 
wise enough to know he can’t afford to until he has complete 
distribution in hand or provided for. 


Sunset can show him how to cash in 100 cents on the dollar on 
that magazine or national weekly money he is spending on the 
Pacific Slope. 


Or how a complete advertising-selling campaign can be projected 
and promoted by the use of one magazine, covering intensively a 
“hand picked” field, so laid out as to afford many of the same 
facilities usually found in a large city for localized effort—and 
reaching the “class”? element, without competition. 


Personal: Advertising agent not provided with sufficient facts to 
argue for or against Sunset, the magazine of the Pacific Coast, 
please write. 


Yard kee 


Look at Sunset in its new size at 15c 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
New Yor William A. Wilson, 515 Candler Building 
Boston Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
hi . Patterson, 888 Marquette Building 


Member Quoin Club and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MARCH 
ADVERTISING 


INK 


ea ls A Si is RE AES Ra RUE. 2 DR Sete tes apataees 


1916 
Cosmopolitan 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
McClure’s 
Sunset 
Everybody’s 
Harper’s Monthly 
Hearst’s 
Metropolitan 
American 
Scribner’s 
Century 
Current 
Munsey’s 
Red 
American 
Atlantic Monthly 
Boy’s Magazine 
Ainslee’s Magazine 
eh MAIN Sigs os occ cies 6,076 


319,719 
WOMEN’S 
103,605 
38,905 
26,478 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal......... Bs 
Good Housekeeping 

Harper’s 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

Ladies’ 

Designer 

Woman’s Magazine 

Mother’s Magazine 

McCall’s Magazine 

People’s Home Journal.......... 
Modern Priscilla 

Housewife 

Woman’s 


1915 
22,140 
19,936 
23,786 
17,258 
15,816 
14,277 
19,320 


6,160 


1914 
$2,256 
25,470 
22,786 
20,398 
22,624 
21,175 
19,768 
18,984 
19,133 
16,229 
15,680 
13,440 
14,049 
13,020 

9,184 

8,500 

9,408 

5,813 

8,288 

5,040 





267,662 


[AGAZINES 


75,651 
29,725 
28,716 
31,770 
21,600 
20,900 
15,865 
14,800 
12,684 
12,865 
13,912 
14,606 
16,143 
12,865 
10,863 

9,100 


321,245 


17, 766 
17,957 
15,650 
16,769 
16,128 
13,509 
11,987 


1913 
38,427 
28,694 
26,456 
21,755 
27,944 
28,755 
14,756 
16,143 
11,195 
20,122 
15,176 
10,060 
13,015 
15,009 

9,638 

7,202 

8,624 


6,090 


331,157 


89,468 
36, 027 


13, 775 


Total 
118,234 
102,618 


1,239,783 


359,021 
139,270 
120,501 
104,485 





422,946 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


Country Life In 
Vanity Fair 

Popular Mechanics 
House & Garden 
Garden Magazine 
Countryside Magazine 
Popular Science Monthly 
House Beautiful 
Field & Stream 
Theatre 

Outing 

Physical Culture 
International Studio 
Travel 


342,065 


47,152 
38,962 
29,136 
27,944 
16,602 
15,760 
15,130 
16,944 
11,126 
12,376 
9,618 
8,960 
8,748 
6,629 
6,707 


396,131 


46,984 
47,324 
29,625 
28,056 
18,180 
20,386 
19,210 
17,192 
14,883 
11,039 
10,836 
13,007 
10,385 

7,926 

7,400 


395,210 


44,128 
45,388 
20,688 
30,772 
21,140 
21,336 
21,432 
16,296 
15,602 
11,636 
11,760 
13,496 
10,339 

9,940 

9,440 





329,730 


Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Collier's 

Town & Country 
Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 

Outlook 

Life 

Scientific American 


271,794 


WEEKLIES (4 February Issues) 
98,223 81 304 


52,490 
44,060 
34,287 
26,208 
25,094 
19,656 
18,312 
17,254 


302,433 


86,524 
50,740 


19, 192 


303,393 


81,702 
46,798 
48,112 
44,456 
29,043 


18, 389 





318,665 


315,811 


344,378 





total , 1,473,173 1,200,186 1,385,620 1,374,138 


+ 3 issues per month. 


1,556,352 


186,678 


1,379,632 
5,383,117 
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NATIONAL TRADE APPEAL 


That Vogue is depended upon for trade information 
not only locally but nationally is attested by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from letters written to us by leading 
houses in representative cities. 


“The buyers of al! departments handling women’s 
clothes are instructed to look over each copy of Vogue.” — 
The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver. 


“We find that at least one-half dozen of our staff of 
buyers read Vogue regularly, and the majority of the 
rest at intervals.”—Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago. 


“We have subscribed to Vogue for every member of 
our force of buyers, for the members of the firm, and for 
my office.”—Lord & Taylor, New York. 


“Inquiry among the buyers showed that Vogue is regu- 
larly read by each. We rely upon Vogue for the cor- 
rectness of its advance information on styles.’—D. H. 
Holmes Co., Ltd., New Orleans. 


“We believe that fully two-thirds of the salespeople in 
our Ready-to-wear Department, and practically all our 
buyers, both men and women, read Vogue.”—The H. & 
S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati. 


HE statement is freely made by proprietors and 

buyers of department stores and specialty shops 
that, as an indicator of the trend of fashion and as a 
guide to the stocking of goods, Vogue is more widely 
and intimately read than any trade paper in the United 
States. To verify the above statement, call on the head 
of any department store or any buyer in your acquaint- 


Advertising Manager 


VOGUE 


443 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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TO THE MAN WHO 


Advertises, 

Circularizes or 
sells through 

Salesmen 


Do you advertise—with poor results? 

Circularize—with poor results? 

Employ salesmen—with poor results? 
f so, what is wrong? 


The question is answered by 
an eight thousand word article 
from the pen of one of the great- 
est business specialists in the 
country, entitled: 

THE SELLING FORCE and 

THE SELLING FARCE 

It’s a MESSAGE to business 
men, preventing the prodigal 
waste of good money, and giving 
the selling secret. 

Application of the principles 
explained in this brochure will 
turn loss to profit, and small 
profits to large. A limited edi- 
tion set aside exclusively for 
Printers’ INK readers who will 
request it on their business letter 
head. Mention the magazine and 
a copy is yours without expense 
or obligation. 


The Dando Company 
3rd St. above Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 











Advertising Manager 


Twelve years jin retail stores 
(now with a concern doing well 
over a million) wants to connect 
with a manufacturer or jobber 
to do advertising,—not catalog 
work, 

A twelve-cylinder man: a keen, 
clean gentleman who stands four- 
square with the highest ideals of 
business. 

He knows particularly articles 
designed for the woman or the 
home; knows thoroughly the dis- 
tribution problem from the stand- 
point of the high-class retailer. 
That doesn’t mean that he knows 
it all, he doesn’t! 

A man who thinks in a straight 
line, who writes and _ speaks 
fluently, convincingly; consults 
freely, listens intently; works 
harmoniously; organizes and op- 
erates efficiently; produces ac- 
cordingly. 

He has imagination—not with 
wings, but with feet: his ideas 
are planted on terra-firma. 

He is 81 yrs. old, happily married; 
moderate in all things except re- 
sponsibility, wants more of it. 
At liberty April 1st. He is 
$5,000 calibre, will start at 
$4,000 in order to prove _ it. 
Credentials and details gladly. 
T. D. W., Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 





What John A. Hill Left on 
His Desk 


“John Hill was a man of method,” 
said Arthur J, Baldwin, the new presi- 
dent of the Hill Publishing Company, 
speaking at a meeting of the New York 
Trade Press Association, February 29th. 
“His day’s work was always finished 
and at night his desk was always clean. 
When I entered his office on assumption 
of my new duties, I found his desk 
was clear, except for a copy of Print- 
ERS’ INK and a little old calendar. 

“It was in his hours of leisure that | 
grew to know John Hill,” he said. “At 
Mt, Clemons, at French Lick, or in 
the woods. I have read to him the 
Barrack Room Ballads before his own 
fire, and he has read to me the story of 
Joseph on the rocks at Marblehead, 
He has come to my house early in the 
morning to eat sausages and buck- 
wheat cakes at my breakfast table. If 
you want to know a man, you've got to 
camp with him. You’ve got to eat the 
food that a guide dishes up for you, 
and drink coffee from the same open 
pail boiled over an open fire.” 

The meeting had been called primar- 
ily to consider resolutions in favor of 
adopting the proposed new constitution 
and by-laws of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations of the United States, 
under which, incidentally, that name 
will be considerably shortened. As has 
been stated previously in Printers’ 
InK, the new constitution, among other 
things, aims to base the membership 
upon individual publications rather than 
by local associations, and to restrict 
membership to such publications as shall 
conform to certain standards of conduct 
as set down in its prov:sions. 

In moving the adoption of the new 
constitution for the Trade Press, which 
was passed, W. H. Ukers, chairman of 
the reorganization committee, announced 
that the trade press associations of 
Chicago and St. Lou's have already 
adopted resolutions favoring the new 
constitution. In seconding the motion, 
H, M. Swetland, president of the Class 
Journal Co., said that it was a thing 
that he has been working on for several 
years, and which should raise the trade, 
class and technical press to the general 
recognition that they deserve. James 

McGraw, of the McGraw  Publish- 
ing Company, after the resolution of 
adoption had been passed, also ex- 
pressed his approval of the new consti- 
tution. 

“It is the first step in advance,” he 
said, “that will place the technical trade 
press and the business trade on a plane 
where there will be no question in the 
minds of anyune as to its integrity.” 

Edward N. Hurley, vice-chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, then ad- 
dressed the meeting on the “Trade Press 
and Our Present Problems of Business.’ 
Portions of his speech are printed else- 
where in this number of Printers’ INK. 


H. Edward Pritchard has joined the 
service staff of the Chappelow Agency, 
St. Louis, having .resigned from the 
advertising agency of the Woodward 
& Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis. 
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The Why of Good Electros 


“An electro can never be better than 
its original,” said Harris B. Hatch, of 
the Royal Electrotype Company, speak- 
ing before the Graphic Group of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts at 
the National Arts Club, N There- 
fore it is important in poneee forms 
for electrotyping that the printer con- 
sider the desired end, instead of setting 
the ad for the printing press. To give 
the best printing surface, all the open 
spaces should be built up as high as 
possible, type high, and then routed out 
after the electro is finished. This is 
especially true in making ee 
for color jobs, and for halftones on fine 
printing surfaces, such as catalogues, 
folders, etc. 

The reason for using electros, said 
Mr. Hatch, is for economy, but he 
warned advertisers not to try to be too 
economical in purchasing electros for 
use with fine printing jobs. He said 
that for newspapers, etc., there is plenty 
of excuse for expecting comparatively 
= electros, because it is possible to 
mould a full case of impressions from 
a pattern, block 1t and then saw out 
the individual impressions. But where 
better results are expected, the electros 
are made yee! without a pattern, there 
are fewer duplicates, and only the best 
moulding materials are used, as it is 
necessary to ect exact impressions from 
the original. igher grades of materials 
are used, and more care and skill is 
required in finishing. 

The average electro turned out by a 
good company, said the speaker, will 
compare favorably as to type height with 
the machine-made type put out by the 
type founders. 
vary as to type height more than one- 


half of one one-thousandth of an inch. | 


Mr. Hatch also pleaded that the ad- 
vertiser who expects the best results 
give the electrotyper sufficient time to 
turn out properly made electros. 


Three San Francisco Clubs 
Merge 


The San Francisco Advertising Club 
has been incorporated, taking over the 
larger membership of the Advertising 
Association of San Francisco and the 
Class Ad Club, the latter composed of 
men interested in classified advertising. 
The officers of the Advertising Associa- 
tion will be re-elected to serve the new 
organization. In recent months the Ad- 
vertising Club has not had the maximum 
of activity. 

Under the incorporation, the enlarged 
club will adopt the departmental system 
of the A. A. C. of W. 


Heitzeberg With “Katy” 

H. G. Heitzeberg, for the past two 
and a half years with the general pub- 
licity department of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone System at St. Louis, and 
formerly in the advertising department 
of the Sherwin-Williams Company, of 
Cleveland, has been appointed editor of 
the “M. K. & T. Employees’ Magazine,” 
the house-organ of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway. 
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A Special Joint Audit of 
Scranton’s Daily Newspapers 


by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


showed that for four months ending 
September 30th, 1915 


The Scranton Republican 


had an average daily Net paid 
circulation of 


38,799 Copies 


“Nearly everybody in Scranton, Pa., reads 
The Republican.” 


Foreign Advertising Representative 


A 


New York 








Inc. 


Chicago Boston Detroit 














ARTIST 
WANTED 


For an Agency Position 


Should have ideas of his own, 
and also be able to express the 
ideas of others. Must be rapid 
on layouts, have a good sense of 
proportion and arrangement, and 
be able to deliver acceptable work 
in wash, ink and color. A knowl- 
edge of lettering and decoration 
is desirable; agency experience 
is essential. For the right man 
this is a position worth seeking. 
Write, stating age, where you’ve 
worked, what you’ve done, and 
salary expected. All communi- 
cations held strictly confidential. 


“W. A.,”? Box 417 
Care PRINTERS’ INK 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


“TF the ethics of the profession 
allowed me to advertise,” said 
a certain dentist to the School- 
master the other day, as he was 
torturing a half-live nerve, “I be- 
lieve I would use much the same 
kind of copy that the manufac- 
turers of dental preparations are 
running. 

“If I were speaking advertisori- 
ally to my patients, what better 
could I say than ‘care for your 
teeth twice daily and visit your 
dentist every six months’? If I 
wanted a particularly good head- 
line wouldn’t I be likely to choose 
‘Good Teeth a Social Duty’? 
When talking to mothers about 
their children I usually say some- 
thing like this, ‘The enamel of the 
first teeth is tender and easily 
abraded. The early enamel of the 
second teeth is thin and easy to in- 
jure” If I were advertising, I am 
sure that is the kind of copy that 
would bring me business. I often 
thought I would like to climb to 
the housetops and scream to the 
people, ‘Thousands have Pyorrhea 
and don’t know it till their teeth 
have to be pulled.’ But then why 
should I, since the makers of Sozo- 
dont are getting this very message 
to the public for me? 

“Tf dentists were to co-operate 
to do ethical advertising to edu- 
cate the public in oral hygiene, I 
believe it would be a_ splendid 
thing, but I doubt if it would ac- 
complish more for the good of 
the dental profession than is al- 
ready being accomplished by the 
fine educational advertising being 
put out by Colgate & Co. the 
Pebeco people, Hall & Ruckel, 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
McKesson & Robbins and the 
makers of many other good arti- 
cles in the same line. That ad- 
vertising is bringing me patients 
every day. It brought me so 
much work during the past year 
that I felt prosperous enough to 
buy a brand new home a couple of 
weeks ago.” — 


How much does it cost to stock 


up the dealer on the strength of 
promised advertising and selling 
co-operation, and then not make 
good on the promises? Here is an 
incident that recently came to the 
ear of the Schoolmaster _ that 
throws some light on the ques- 
tion. The sales manager of a 
certain big manufacturer in the 
Middle West had been watching 
the work of a salesman in another 
line for some time. He made up 


his mind that he wanted to put, 


this man on the payroll and ac- 
cordingly made him an offer, 
which was accepted. Before go- 
ing out, the new man went to his 
chief and said, “Of course, I'll 
take some samples of the goods, 
but what I want particularly is a 
full exhibit of your advertising 
and dealer helps. This is essen- 
tially an advertising proposition. 
My great argument in selling the 
product will be dealer co-opera- 
tion.” 
* * x 

How that boy did send in the 
orders! He swamped the fac- 
tory. The sales manager said he 
was the greatest find he ever made. 
Sales for the first year were 
$225,000. That was in 1914. 
Shortly after the first of January, 
1916, the sales manager called in 
his new star salesman and greeted 
him as follows, “Regan, you must 
have loafed last year. Your sales 
were only $130,000—a drop of 
$95,000 under 1914. Now, there's 
no excuse for that, Regan. The 
year 1915 was a better one than 
1914, and you should have shown 
an increase.” 

* * 

“Yes, there is an excuse anda 
mighty good one,” broke in the 
salesman. “As you know, I did 
that enormous business the first 
year I was on the road by talking 
dealer co-operation. Last year I 
had to cut out the co-operation 
talk and sell the goods solely on 
their merits as merchandise. The 
change in my argument has cost 
me a decrease of over forty per 
cent in sales.” 
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No Harm in This 





You can’t possibly get any harm from finding out all there is to 
know—all I can tell you—about Goon HeattH. And— it’s just 
barely possible you may be missing something you very much want 
by not knowing. Isn’t that so? Then why not get the facts 
NOW? Don’t hesitate “Bill.” Leap in! ‘ 
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FOLLOW THE CROWD! 
ALL OUTDOORS—the magazine that inspires, describes, approves and 
selects for outdoor people. Ask us about our Testing Bureau? The All 
Outdoors Seal of Approval? What it means to Mr. Outdoors and Mr. 


Manufacturer? 

All Outdoors has more than 55,000 circulation—lowest advertising rate 
per thousand of any outdoor magazine—guarantees results if you are a 
successful advertiser in other outdoor periodicals—opens circulation 
records to every advertiser. A, B. C. contracted for. 


The Bargain 5 w Yor 
Buy for M10 Sill Outdoors 122 §.Michigon hoethicagl 


TAKE CHARGE OF THE 


SALES 


OF A 


LARGE BEEF AND PORK PACKING 
ESTABLISHMENT 


A MAN WITH A LARGE BROAD EXPERIENCE AS 
SALES MANAGER REQUIRED. PREFERABLY BUT NOT 
NECESSARILY IN THE ABOVE LINE OF BUSINESS. 


ADDRESS ‘“M. P.”” Box 418, CARE PRINTERS’ INK 
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Brimful of one and two color 
photographic views of the 26 re- 
sorts from Atlantic Highlands to 
Cape May; signed articles in 
every issue on coming events 
along the coast; feature depart- 
ments; a vast amount of valuable 
tourist information, published 
bi-monthly at 10 cents a copy 
or 50 cents a year. First issue 
April 20; forms close April 1; 25 
cents a line, $30 a column; $60 a 
page opposite reading or pictures. 
10,000 copies guaranteed. Write 
for specimen two-color pages. 


Publication Office 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 














CAPABLE ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


Open for Engagement 


Trained in largest agency with big 
national advertisers—twelve years’ 
experience in every department of 
advertising effort. 

Knows paper, printing and _en- 
graving. Is a strong, consistent 
copy-writer; can handle booklets, 
folders, etc. Good space buyer. 
Familiar with every detail re- 
quired in directing an advertising 
department and in securing best 
results at lowest cost in least time. 
Last three years business manager 
leading agency—change for sound 
reasons. Good business getter. 
Thorough and reliable business di- 
rector. Absolutely clean record, 
highest references, hard worker, 
no liquor. Prefer Middle West 
or East. No objection to smaller 
town if opportunity will respond 
to hard, intelligent work. “C. P.,” 
Box 421, care of Printers’ INK 





“Well, then, why in thunder did 
you stop talking co-operation?” 
roared the sales director. 

“For the simple reason that we 
give the dealer no real co-opera- 
tion. Our advertising is splendid, 
and it does help our dealers, but it 
would be ten times more effective 
if our products were merchandised 
properly. The goods do not back 
up our advertising claims. Our 
deliveries are abominable. We 
have to sell too far in advance of 
the season, and our designs are out 
of date before the consumer is 
ready to buy. There is not enough 
snap and get-up to the manufac- 
turing end of the business. I 
talked co-operation the first time 
over the territory, and did it 
honestly, but I think too much of 
my reputation as a salesman to 
continue making promises to my 
trade that cannot be made good, 
Without dealer co-operation it will 
be hard to make my territory yield 
$100,000 a year. With co-operation, 
plus advertising and backed by a 
superior product, properly mer- 
chandised, I can eventually pull a 
half million a year out of those 
five or six old States that you have 
allotted to me. Will you give me 
a chance to show that I can do it 
on the basis I suggested?” 

“a 


It is interesting to see the dif- 
ferent angle from -which advertis- 
ers view price-maintenance. R. 
H. Ingersoll & Brother consider it 
of vital importance that the prices 
of their products be not cut by 











Premium Specialties 


International Premium Head- 
quarters. Our biggest success, the 
No. 7 Dandy needle book, 20c in 
gross lots, sample sent postpaid 25¢c 

S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Heyworth Bldg. Chicago 




















PAUL BROWN 


COMMERCIAL ART: 


61 WASHINGTON AVE., 
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the retailers. The manufacturers | ic} 
of the De Long Hook feel that it | eins Manager 


is a matter on which they cannot | 
undertake to instruct retailers. | [~@ Service Dept. Mgr. 
While the companies selling agri- on tices ten Mean 
cultural powder find it necessary | Shae leew 
not to take steps to prevent retail- 
ers from lowering the price, but to | 


—open for responsible position. Now 
owner of small recognized agency. Could 


keep them from advancing it to | bring business. Nationally known. 
such a figure that the use of blast- Highest credentials. Interested only in 
ing powder will be discouraged! a permanent connection. Address 


* * * 


If you were a dry-goods sales- 
man and a woman asked you for 
“Patrick’s Buttons,” just what 
would you look for? It turned | 
out that what was wanted | 
was “Butterick’s Patterns.” Yes, | 
it is said to have really and truly | 


nee ae 420, care Printers 














A NewService 





-happened. | fi /orAdvertisers& Publishers | 
| ELECTING and improving dress of 
Gabler Leaves Redfield Co. | |S publications | LAYOUT of adver- 
D. Gabl f | tisements & pages @ Dummies for books 
James abler, for nine years vice- & booklets @ Fine printing @ Appropri- 
president and manager of Redfield Bros., | ate use of type, design & colo: @ Strik- 
New York, which was consolidated six | ing effects by economical & simple means 
months ago as Redfield-Kendrick-Odell | Q Ideas, copy, art work Q Prattical advice 


Company, Inc., resigned from the firm | Definite criticism @ Phone 3485 Bryant 


on February 29 in order to give his | 
entire time to the Helix Tube Company, Everett R Currier 
Formerly with The Curtis Publishing Co, 


in which he is financially interested. | 
Henry Nathan With Edwards Aeolian Hall New York 
Company Send for my new house-organ, PICA 


Henry Nathan, for several years with 
S. C. Toof & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
has become sales manager of the Ed- 
wards Company, printer, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 
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| COLUMBIA SLIDE CO, * 2,273" “* 





| 
AreDuld Subseribers Of The The German Weekly of National 
ITS TRADE JOURNAL Circulation 
— At $3 PerYear — 


—" @ Lincoln Freie Presse 


NewYork, Chicago, Boston. 


Des Moines. ‘ : iy ' LINCOLN, NEB. 
| 8 Circulation 133,992. Rate 35c. 








“GIBBONS 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ InK’’ cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m, 














ARTISTS 





Nine years’ agency experience, layout 
man on ads and catalogues; also knows 
how to buy engravings—fine retoucher. 
Employed at present. Box 637, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





BOOKLETS 


Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. ‘Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED — TRADE JOURNALS 


With the removal, on March 15, of our 
Editorial and Executive Offices to greatly 
enlarged quarters, the undersigned are 
prepared to consider the purchase of any 
established trade or technical journal 
which can be operated to advantage with 
the publications now under our control, 


viz.: 

MINING & ENGINEERING WORLD 

MANUFACTURER & DEALER 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

INDEX OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
HOLMAN, SISLEY & TUPPER 
Offices: 515-20 Monadnock Block. 

Shop: 210 S. Desplaines St. 

Chicago, 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Campbell 8 Page Stereo- 
type Press No. 1, good condition, with 
stereo outfit. Bargain for country paper. 
Address Campbell, P. O. Box 1320, 
N. Y¥. City.. 





For Sale—$30,000 Printing and Binding 
Plant, operated only 3% yrs. in growing 
Southern city of 35,000 population. 
Splendid chance to acquire established 
business at a great sacrifice. Address 
Opportunity, Box 605, care Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED 

Assistant Advertising Manager for large 
electric light and power company in the 
East. Must be familiar with different 
types of advertising, be able to prepare 
copy and layouts, and direct office 
routine. State age, experience, salary 
wanted, and send samples of work. 

Address Box 627, care Printers’ Ink. 








Experienced men’s apparel copy writer 
wanted for special work on part time, 
Address Box 640, care Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising Man for large manufacturer 
of Boilers and Radiators. Must be able 
to prepare copy and assist in directing 
advertising department. Give age, ex- 
perience and references. Address Heat- 
ing, Box 623, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Sales Manager for manufac- 
turing company employing twenty-five 
salesmen. Manager to take charge of 
these men, looking after prices and 
originating selling schemes. Good sal- 
ary to competent man. Box 630, c/o P.I. 
A LEADING EXPORT MAGAZINE 
has an opening for a live solicitor in the 
East—one who has had _ experience 
soliciting Export Advertising and is a 
business-getter. For such a man this is 
a splendid opportunity. Write, stating 
experience, etc. “M. D.,” Box 681, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising 
Writer 

for the Service Department of a 

Large Publisher 

A publisher of engineering week- 
lies wants an intelligent young man 
who has ideas and can express 
them in plain, forcible English. 

Tere is a good place to work 
where ambition is encouraged and 
individuality not suppressed. 

Give us full particulars regardin 
your education, experience an 
salary wanted. 

Box 635, care Printers’ Ink. 














I WANT AN ASSISTANT 
who will make me hump to keep him 
from walking off with my job. He must 
be young, energetic, good-natured, de 
pendable and have gumption to carry out 
details without prodding. He must have 
the equivalent of a high-school educa- 
tion, be able to write shorthand and 
pound the typewriter. Must thoroughly 
understand handling a large mailing-list, 
ordering plates and printed matter. 
he can write copy, suggest effective lay- 
outs and knows something about print: 
ers’ machinery, so much the _ better. 
Salary will be small to begin, but it 
will grow as fast as the man. Write all 
about yourself and send photograph if 
possible. It will be returned. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, Box 629, 
care Printers’ Ink, 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





aper advertising solicitor, ac- 
aa ~_ worker, intelligent, now em- 
ployed, seeks position on clean pro- 
gressive paper. Salary moderate. 
Box 624, care Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER—Aged 30, six years 
experience, now with high grade agency, 
wants place with agency or manufac- 
turer. Salary $2,600. Will go any- 
where. Box 633, care Printers’ Ink. 
Class journal man, capable assistant 
manager, seeks connection with estab- 
lished publisher, Excellent circulation 
record. Convincing correspondent. 
Salary $2,000. References exchanged. 
Box 628, care Printers’ Ink. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
32; experienced in N. Y. City and on 
road for 3 great corporations. Ener- 
getic; systematic; college trained. Box 
626, care Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
Young man, 23; 4 years on weekly and 
daily TRADE PAPERS editorial staff; 
make-up, rewrite, and other detail. Box 
636, care Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted—Position as sales and advertis- 
ing manager with medium size manufac- 
turing company. Age 35, 12 years 
experience. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 634, care Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to Adv. Mgr., Bus. Mgr. or 
executive official. American. 15 years 
in responsible positions in business depts. 
N. Y. publications. Understand make- 
up, printing, engraving, domestic and ex- 
port catalogue compilation; translations. 
Systematic in detail. Box 6388, c/o P. I. 


Layout Man—Expert typogra- 
pher; practical printer; wishes - 
connection with advertising 
agency or large user of print- 
ing. Designs attractive, effect- 
ive booklets, catalogues, fold- 
ers. Order stock, engravings, 
drawings, etc. Top notch 
references. Box 632, c/o P. I. 


I AM THE 
ART DIRECTOR 


that WOODWARD & TIERNAN 
featured in their page advertisement 
in PRINTERS’ INK, issue of Feb. 
24th, 1916, page 47. 

I AM OPEN FOR ENGAGE- 
MENT NOW. 


Address Box 622, care Printers’ Ink. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 
in Southeastern New York and South- 
western Connecticut. Located in the 
center of Westchester within easy dis- 
tance of 75 cities and villages, I have 
had 15 years’ selling experience in the 
district and wish to represent one or two 
manufacturers, Missionary work or 
straight sales on commission. 

G. W., Box 507, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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I cannot only write strong copy, but I 
also know how to dig down to the bed- 
rock of a selling problem—that speaks 
volumes. 

Age 27. At present adv. mgr. of a 

live newspaper. Can you offer me a 
job with a present? 

I’ll blaze my own future. 

Address Box 625, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER AT LIB- 
ERTY after March 15th. 30 years’ old, 
single. Now with world’s largest auto 
accessory Cor’n. 10 years’ experience 
New York, Chicago, Pacific Coast. Re- 
tail, wholesale, factory, newspaper, 
house organ, agricultural, editorial, na- 
tional. ive years’ agency work plan- 
ning campaigns, writing copy, analytical 
work. ddress J. R., c/o Brewster, 
500 Diversey, Chicago. 


BROAD EXPERIENCE IN NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MAGAZINE 

also technical publicity; equips me to 
conduct any manufacturers’ advertising 
that requires thorough knowledge of na- 
tional selling and distribution. Have 
written three house organs (125,000 cir- 
culation)—trade paper ads, sales letter 
campaigns, booklets and mail broadsides 
to nine trades—salesmen’s magazine and 
sales manual. Send for portfolio of 
Box 611, care Printers’ Ink. 








samples. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 

REAU, -106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 











© 


“‘—and cannot find this 
copy of PRINTERS’ INK 


in our files.”’ 


No subscriber need ever 
write us such a letter if 
the precaution is taken 
of providing a set of bound 
files. 


$8.00 Per Set of 


Four Volumes — 
1914 or I915 (postpaid). 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Electrical Age 

Electrotypers Combination ... 

Engravers, Designers & Elec- 
trotypers 

Ethridge Co. 

pyro Week and The Associ- 
ate 


Farmer, St. Paul 

Farm Journal 

Francis, Chas., Press..... 125, 126 
Frey, Charles Daniel, 

Furniture Record 

Garden Magazine ........... 182 
Gibbons, J. J., Ltd 147 
Gill Engraving ROO asletins ows 127 
Globe Po ~ daa Co 

Good Health 

Good Housekeeping Magazine. 12. 13 
Hampshire Paper Co......... 91 
Harper’s Magazine 

Harper’s Weekly 

Hearst’s Magazine 

Help Wanted, “M. P. 

Help Wanted, “W. A.”...... 
Henderson, Wm. H 

Hill Publishing Co........... 
foard’s Dairyman 

House Beautiful 

Indiana Farmer 

International Silver Co 

Iron Age 


Jersey Coast Magazine 


Kalkhoff Co. 

Kansas City Star 

Kansas Farmer 
Knickerbocker Electrotype Co. 
Knox, Chas. B., Co., Inc 


Lincoln Fre‘e Presse 
Lindenmeyr & Sons 


122 


Merchants Trade Journal 
Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
Metropolitan Magazine.. 
Michigan Farmer 

Mothers’ Magazine 


Needlecraft 

New York American 
New York Telephone Co 
Nichols-Finn Adv. Co 
Nordhem, Ivan B., Co 


Ohio Farmer 


Passaic Metal Ware Co 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

Periodical Press 

Perry Mason 

Phila, Bulletin 

Phila, Public Ledger 

Popular Science Monthly 

Position Wanted, “C. P.’’.... 

Position Wanted, “Experi- ; 
4 


enced” . 
“T. D.W.” 142 
2 


134, ~ 


Position Wanted, 
Prairie Farmer 
Printers’ Ink 
Printers’ Specialties 
Progressive Farmer 
Punch, London 
Rapid Electrotype Co 

Read Printing Co 

Refrigerating World 

Reilly Electrotype Co., Inc 
Richardson List 

Rogers & Hall Co 

Ruckstuhl, C. E., 

San Francisco a sonal 
Saturday Evening Post. 

School Board Journal 

Scientific Engraving Co 

Scranton Republican 

Sterling Engraving Co....... 127 
Strathmore Paper 

Street & Finney 

Street Railways Adv. 

Sunset Magazine 


Today’s Magazine 
Vanity Fair 

Vogue 

Wallace’s Farmer 
Walters & Mahon, 
Warren, S. D., & C 
Weinthrop, A. D,, 
Willsden, S. ce 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Youth’s Companion 


Zeese-Wilkinson Co 


. .97-8-9-10U 




















PRINTERS’ INK 


Last Week 


Last week The Chicago Tribune spent nearly | oe - 
ten thousand dollars for space in other new. # 
papers to advertise a new and intensely inter=. * 
esting feature of The Chicago Sunday Tribune 


The Chicago Tribune builds its successes § 
by means of forceful advertising and bq 
rendering exceptional service. 


It will be glad to help you climb to bigger 
and bigger successes by the same methods it is 
itself using. The services of its Merchandising 
Service Department, rendered expert by ex- 
perience, are at your disposal free of charge, 
for thirty minutes or thirty weeks, as you may 
desire. 


If you have a product of merit that you 
want to push harder than it’s ever been 
pushed before, and at the lowest possible ex- 
pense, write to us, giving the name and char- 
acter of your product. 


The Chicago Tribune, 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) - 


600,000 
; : 600-600 Sunday 
Circulation over (300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





